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Too late for the meeting of welcome to foreign delegates 
the secretaries received a letter from the Rev. C. E. St. John” 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, with cordia 
greetings, and notifying the appointment of the Rey. W. 8S. 
Key, of Boston, as representative of the Association at the 
Conference. Mr. Key was not able to be present at the 
welcome and only arrived later in the week, but it is pleasant 
to know that our American brethren intended to be thus 
officially represented, while we had, in fact, the privilege of 


receiving their greetings through the welcome presence of 
Professor Toy. 


As to the numbers present at the Conference the returns: 
sent in of Ministers and Delegates were not such as to give us. 
any confidence in the attempt to compile a complete and 
accurate list. The secretaries’ list of ministers and other 
members contains 420 names, and something over 200 returns. 
from congregations were sent in to the local secretaries. At 
the service in the Philharmonic Hall probably some 1,300 
persons were present; at the public meeting in St. George’s 
Hall, 1,600; and at the Conversazione in the Walker Art 
Gallery, over 2,000. 
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oF 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
aud ether NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CONGREGATIONS. 


EIGHTH TRIENNIAL MEETING AT LIVERPOOL. 


APRIL 21—74, 1903. 


Tax National Conference was established in 1982, when the 
first meeting was held im Liverpool, and there, on Tuesday, 
April 21, the mimisters and delegates and other members of 
our churches again assembled in great numbers for the Eighth 
Trenmtal Mecime of the Conference, thus celebrating the 
attamment of iis majority im the city of its birth. 

On the previous evening the annual mecting of the National 
Conference Guilds Union had been held in Ullet-road Church, 
@ reception of members and friends by the President of the 
Union (the Rev. Joseph Wood) being followed by 2 service in 
the beautiful chureh, conducted by the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Eivans, ai which the Rev. J. J. Wright gave a very earnest 
address from the words of Matthew 1 $—* Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

A large congresaziion joined im the service, and at the 
- subsequent business mecting the Lecture Hall was well filled. 
The report showed emcouraging progress in the Guild move- 
Eiehard Robinson and the Revs. E. W. Lammis and F. K. 
Freeston, was the need for giving in unselfish service of others, 
as the surest quickener of personal religious life. The President 
was im the chair. The Seereiary, the Rev. John Ellis, the 
‘Treasurer, Mr. H. P. Greg, and the Rev. C. Harzrove also took 
part m the proceedimes. This meeting for young people, and 
many others also “younz im spirit,” was 2 happy prelude to 
the meetings of the Conference itself. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


St. George’s Hall was the central meeting-place for the Con- 
ference, and there, on Tuesday afternoon, the members and 
friends, to the number, it was estimated, of about 800, 
gathered for the initial reception and to hear the President’s 
Address. 

The chair was taken in the small Concert Room shortly 
before four o’clock by Mr. Charles W. Jones, J.P. (local Presi- 
dent), supported by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, President of 
the Conference; Professor Jean Réville, of Paris; Professor 
©. H. Toy, of Harvard; the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, L. de 
Beaumont Klein, Charles Hargrove, Joseph Wood, L. P. Jacks, 
H. Gow, W. H. Drummond, Mr. W. B. Bowring, Mr. Henry 
Jevons, and others. 

The CuarrMan, in opening the proceedings, offered a very 
hearty welcome to the members and other friends present, and 
recalled the memories of twenty-one years ago, when the Confer- 
ence was established. It was, he said, the one Unitarian effort 
which had succeeded from the very first, and without any 
drawback had admirably fulfilled its purpose in gathering the 
members of their churches together in conference. He then 


called upon the President of the Conference to deliver his 
address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
BY THE REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


BRETHREN AND SISTERS OF OUR NatronaL CONFERENCE, 2 
twofold duty falls on me this day, to address you as your 
President on occasion of the eighth Triennial meeting, and to 
exhort you as preacher at this evening’s service. I will not 
apologise for the goodwill of friends which has honoured me 
with this double task’; but I will ask your indulgence if, in 
the weighty matters that I shall venture to lay before you, I 
trespass at undue length on your attention. 

The Conference was born here, as everyone knows, one- 
and-twenty years ago. My first words must express to our 
generous hosts in Liverpool and the neighbourhood the gratifi- 
cation with which we again assemble in their stately city, and 
enjoy the fellowship of their activity. My next must con- 
gratulate the Conference itself on having attained its majority, 
with rich promise of future usefulness and strength. The 
retrospect since our nativity is not indeed without its shadows 
of loss as well as gain. Two names, though half a century 
has passed since this place knew them in fraternal partnership 
of faith and work, will rise at once in every memory with 
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reverence and affection— James Martineau, whose birthday 
we commemorate this day, and John Hamilton Thom, who has 
become more widely known and more dearly loved through 
the ministry of the printed word, since his venerable presence 
passed from our midst. With them we naturally associate 
another distinguished servant of the Lord who filled two 
ministries in this city, Charles Wicksteed. Nor can we forget 
the brilliant and versatile powers of our first preacher, Charles 
Beard; the strenuous educational labours of Henry W. 
Crosskey ; the rich devotional tenderness of Thomas Sadler, 
or the bright promise of Charles Perry. United with them as 
symbols of common purpose and trust are many honoured 
names, of our first treasurer, Thomas Chatfeild Clarke, of 
generous givers, wise counsellors, and earnest fellow-labourers, 
such as Sir Henry Tate, Thomas Ashton, William Hollins, 
Joseph Lupton, Frank Taylor, I. M. Wade, or pure and 
elevated spirits. hike Anna Swanwick and Lady Bowring, 
veterans all in the service of our churches, and the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty for which they stand. They leave 
us a great inheritance—their own example. They commit to 
us a weighty trust, not to be less faithful than themselves. 


Significant Changes in Recent Years. 


The period over which we cast our glance has been mem- 
orable for many things in our national life. Even since we 
last met, a Sovereign revered and beloved has laid down the 
burden of the throne, borne with unwearied sense of duty 
through unusual length of years; and we have received from 
her successor the assurance that the liberties of the Free 
Churches should suffer no detriment at his hands. We have 
seen the dominions of the Crown expand with breathless 
speed—would, that [ could say, without war. We have 
watched cities grow, and wealth accumulate ; and if, on the 
one hand, there are grave dangers in the struggle for riches, 
if there is increased love of luxury, and heightened passion 
for display, there is also a rising sense of public duty, 
an ever-widening range for personal service, a coustant 
inventiveness of philanthropy, and, as I at least believe, 
amid much uncertainty a real deepening of religious faith. 
The controversy with science which was vehement one-and- 
twenty years ago is now practically silent; and the great 
philosophical movement of the last generation is beginning to 
produce its true effect. On the side of human nature it has 
broken down the extravagant condemnations which declared the 
conscience totally corrupt, and the mind hopelessly impotent to 
know the truth ; and has discovered the foundations of religion 
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in the moral and spiritual faculties of man. On the side of the 
Bible it has enforced the historical method, at least in the Old 
Testament; and the wide acceptance of such a familiar book as 
Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment ” is a practical admission that the recognised principles of 
scholarship must be employed by all Churches in the study of 
the records of their religion. And on the side of theology it 
has abandoned doctrines of predestination, vicarious atonement, 
and everlasting punishment, which could not be harmonised 
with broader conceptions of the divine goodness. The changes 
recorded in the Catechism published on behalf of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in 1899 will not (many of us 
imagine) stop there. They are the result of the enforcement 
of ethical principles, for which we have long contended, in 
theology ; they issue direct from methods of thought which 
we have defended in former days through opposition and 
obloquy. Their immediate: consequence has been to bring the 
various Evangelical Churches into much closer alliance than 
was possible before, and enable them to offer a more united 
resistance to the increasing claims of Anglican sacerdotalism. 
Their remoter issue it is impossible to foresee; but at least it 
may be noted with satisfaction that the growing use of numbers 
of Unitarian hymns in the best modern hymnals, the recogni- 
tion recently accorded to the life of Dr. Martineau, and the 
remarkable representation of various theological schools in the 
pages of the Hibbert Journal, are among the signs that the 
religion of the coming years of this Conference will be less 
exclusive, and barriers of suspicion and mistrust will little by 
little disappear. 


The Progress of our Churches. 


If we pass to the condition of our own churches, it is by no 
means easy to tabulate any definite results. Whatever we may 
be numerically, the question of first importance concerns 
the inner quality of our spirit, rather than outer circumstances 
of increase or decline. And on this subject I offer no opinion ; 
sur field is too small, and my own experience far too limited, 
co justify me in any definite conclusion. But some external 
facts are easier to estimate. It is frequently said, for instance, 
that we are dying out. This observation is so often repeated 
that there must, I suppose, be some truth in it. We all know 
cases where families of long standing in our churches have 
slowly disappeared, have left no descendants (even a peerage 
may sometimes become extinct), or, by removal from the 
locality or entry into some other communion, have lapsed from 
our fellowship of faith. But positive figures are very difficult 
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to ascertain. What has been our history during the period of 
the existence of this Conference? Fifty-seven new congrega- 
tions have been formed, and there has been a large amount of 
activity in the building of new churches and the expansion of 
old ones. Buta figure such as this is of no value till it is 
placed beside others. Taking three periods of twenty-one 
years each for comparison, I believe that in 1840-1860 thirty- 
two new congregations acquired permanent stability. Between 
1861-1881 the corresponding number was thirty-eight; and in 
the third and last, 1882-1902, it rose to fifty-seven. This is, 
perhaps, a small indication of quickening influence in which 
the Conference has had its share. On the other hand we have 
not kept pace in the provision of places of worship with the 
rapid increase of the population of the United Kingdom. Once 
more it is difficult to state the exact facts, for ancient chapels 
from which population has slowly moved away, such as those 
at Bewdley, Calne, and Topsham, have been closed, and no 
records exist to tell their tale. Occasional movements have 
been begun, and then abandoned ; and private efforts sometimes 
failed to secure continuous support. But of the churches on 
our roll at the present day, there were, according to the best 
estimate that I can form, one for 112,225 persons in 1840; one 
in 106,815 in 1861, a slight advance; one in 113,296 in 1882; 
and finally, at the opening of 1903 one in 113,169. At the end 
of our third period of twenty-one years we have very slightly 
fallen behind the provision of 1840, and this would be more 
manifest if we excluded Ireland from the reckoning, where the 
population has actually diminished. Some of our urban 
congregations show grievous decline in strength; and Mr. 
Charles Booth, writing of “ Life and Labour in London,” says 
of. the Unitarians that “their numbers are still dwindling.” * 
On the other hand, congregations on the outskirts of our cities 
have multiplied; small churches have grown large and 
influential; and in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire an anniversary service sometimes reveals 
imposing potentialities of sympathy and support. 


In the Matter of Finance. 


Tf from numbers we pass to a test, which, though crude, is 
still a test, our power to raise money, we may legitimately 
believe that this Conference has largely stimulated our common 
life. Two important funds, the fustentation Fund and the 
Ministers’ Pensions and Insurance Fund, each standing 
at over £20,000, are its direct creation. During the 
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last three months I have endeavoured to collect returns 
from our churches, schools, and associations, to supply the 
basis of an estimate for this purpose. To the many 
treasurers and secretaries who have taken great pains to supply 
me with information, my sincerest thanks are due. The returns 
are unfortunately less complete than I had hoped. But they 
are sufficiently full to serve as the foundation of a serious 
reckoning. The “Essex Hall Year Book” enumerates 352 
congregations (from its total 364 I deduct the chapel of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and 11 Domestic Missions) and 
322 Sunday-schools. There are also about 70 associations, 
funds, and organisations of various kinds, for religious work. 
Of this latter group the returns are very nearly complete. 
They include associations like the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, our constituent District Associations, our 
theological Colleges, our Domestic Mission Societies, the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund, the Sustentation Fund, 
the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, the Pensions and Insurance 
Fund, and many more. The total raised for these purposes by 
voluntary gift during the twenty-one years 1882-1902 reaches 
the sum of £714,000. Out of 352 congregations only 193 have 
sent in figures. Here and there a treasurer was too busy to 
abstracs the items from twenty-one balance-sheets. In some 
cases the office had passed from hand to hand, books had dis- 
appeared, and no one knew the history of so long a period. In 
afew instances no accounts at all could be produced. The 
general inquiry has, I confess, impressed me strongly with the 
feeling that corsiderable amendment in the business organisa- 
tion of many of our congregations is desirable, if we are to be 
even ordinarily efficient. The fact remains that 193 churches 
out of 352, roughly speaking 5 out of every 9, have furnished 
returns: 23 of these expressly included their Sunday-schools, 
while 104 schools sent separate figures. The total of 193 
churches and 127 schools (out of a joint total of 674) have 
received voluntary gifts to the amount of £1,044,000. The 
two sums I have named may be placed roughly at one million 
and three-quarters. There remain 159 congregations in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and all over the 
country, large and small, in each part of the United Kingdom, 
which have made no return, and 195 schools, though some of 
these may have been included without mention in congregational 
figures. In the proportion of 4 to 5 already indicated, these 
might be set down at £800,000. But in order to be well 
within the mark let us place their total within the modest 
limits of a quarter to half a million. The general result then 
is that our churches have raised for the various purposes of 
our religious work a sum between two and two and a quarter 
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millionsin the last twenty-one years. I am confident that we have 
never done anything like that before. To that extent we may 
take comfort, and assure our critics that we are still alive, or 
at least are making a pretty vigorous decease. I should have 
been glad, had it been possible, to make these figures more 
exact, and to have analysed them more closely. But we are 
only feeling our way to common action, and I ought, perhaps, 
to be thankful that five out of every nine church officers were 
willing to give time and thought to my inquiry. In particular 
it would have been desirable to distinguish between sums 
raised for ordinary income and sums for special purposes; for 
new buildings in church and school; for repairs, enlargements, 
and decorations; for organs and other aids to devotional 
service. According to the best estimate I can form, and in 
this Mr. Bowie, I believe, after inspecting my figures, concurs, 
we may place the annual sum raised by our congregations for 
the current expenses of their churches and schools, by voluntary 
gift, exclusive of endowment, and of all aids derived from 
associations and funds of every kind, at about £50,000. 

Some of the items of these figures have suggestive interest. 
When Manchester College was planted at Oxford, £55,000 
was raised in four years from about 700 donors. The recent 
Ministers’ Pensions and Insurance Fund was gathered in less 
than twelve months, over a much wider area, and included 
more than 1,000 separate contributions; but there were many 
churches which sent little or nothing. If all our congregations’ 
were to unite in a common effort, we might do with ease what 
otherwise were done only with difficulty, or not done at all. 


Free Churches and a Doctrinal Association. 


The condition of our churches will form the subject of a 
paper at this Conference, and I am not desirous now to 
anticipate in any way the judgments or the plans which may 
be submitted to you. But we all know that our forces are to 
some extent divided by differences of opinion (of long standing 
among us) as to the proper basis of our organisation. Some 
here may remember the protest that was raised nearly forty 
years ago against the retention of the principle of Congre- 
gational representation in the constitution of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. It was felt that the union of 
individuals for the purpose of promoting particular doctrinal 
views, which was itself perfectly legitimate, was not suitable 
for congregations whose whole history pledged them to the 
principle of open trusts. In the discussions of that time our most 
venerated leaders, John James Tayler, James Martineau, John 
Hamilton Thom, took a leading part, with the result that in 
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1867 the Congregational representation was dropped, and the 
Association became what it has been ever since, a body of 
particular persons who desire to promote the spread of certain 
conceptions of religious truth which appear tu them of high 
importance. We know what has happened. The Association 
has been administered with remarkable zeal and efficiency. It 
has gathered into itself much of the best interest of our 
people. It has been able to raise large amounts, reaching 
£86,000 in the last twenty-one years. It has done a noble and 
far-reaching work; and only within the last two months 
emphatic testimony has been afforded to the confidence with 
which it is justly viewed, by the generous response to the 
challenge of a munificent donor, which has placed at its 
disposal an additional yearly income of £3,000. 

Now, among the functions which the Association has been led 
by force of circumstances to assume, is that of making grants 
in aid of ‘our churches. It has done so for three 1easons. 
Firstly, because such aid was needed; secondly, because it 
had the means; and thirdly, because there was no other 
orgavisaticn to do it. But the feeling undoubtedly exists in 
some quarters, I do not know how widespread it may be— 
it isat least powerful enough to lead some valued workers to 
stand aloof—that it would be better if this duty were not 
thrown upon the Association. It is regarded (to put it in 
its extremer form) as a violation of principle for churches of 
open trust to receive help from a doctrinal organisation. Dr. 
Martineau, after taking part in the formation of the Provin- 
cial Assembly for London and the Southern counties, actually 
felt himself obliged to withdraw from it in a year or two, 
because (in accordance with similar usage otherwhere) its 
Committee was the medium of transmitting grants from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association to the local 
congregations on its roll. That was a signal expression of 
his conviction that at all costs the principle of our open 
trusts must be preserved unsullied by the smallest taint of 
compromise. 


What Ought to be Done. 


What, then, are we to do? Itis generally admitted that 
if we were beginning over again, we should not assign this 
work to a doctrinal association; but no one has yet had 
audacity enough to propose a way out of the difficulty. The 
stumbling-block lies of course in this. The Association spent 
in round numbers last year the sum of £2,000 on this depart- 
ment of its work. The amount naturally varies slightly. In 
some years it may increase, in others decline, according to the 
number of new exterprises needivg help. No one would fora 
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moment suggest that the Association should divest itself of 
this amount of revenue, and hand it over to any other body 
for the purpose of enabling it to do at first, probably, with less 
efficiency, what the Association has learned by long experience 
to do with tact, promptitude, and success. If there is any otber 
body which might, in the general opinion of the churches, be 
constitutionally better fitted to perform the work, that body 
must first show that it possesses the requisite resources. 


The Cenference should Undertake the Care of the Churches. 


Now three years ago this Conference acquired a definite con- 
stitution. The various local Associations ranged themselves 
along with it; and are represented on its administrative board. 
It is the belief, at any rate, of some—I know not how many— 
both ministers and laymen, that this Conference is the proper 
body to be the organ for raising and administering the funds 
that are needed for congregational aid. Then, I say boldly, if 
this thing is seriously desired, if we hold the principle strongly 
enough to make sacrifices for it, the Conference must raise the 
money. Assuming that the yearly sum gathered by the 
churches is £50,000, can we not in five years collect six years’ 
income? If those who provide £50 a year will find £60; if 
subscribers of £10 will give £12; if contributors of 5s. a 
quarter, or a year, will pay 6s., the money might be raised with 
ease. Afterall, this is less than the Salvation Army gathers by a 
single week of self-denial. It would take twelve months to get 
such a scheme fairly started. The constituent associations must 
be consulted. Meetings must be held, details discussed, and 
ministers and people must confer together. But with the 
needful energy, if all will co-operate in a common effort, sucha 
plan might be carried to a successful issue without imposing 
too great a financial strain on anyone. Doubtless some con- 
gregations would decline even this modest amount of self-taxa- 
tion, and it would be needful to invite individual gifts as well. 
But we may hope that they would not be wanting. I have no 
millionaire’s donation in my sleeve. But I know a theological 
lecturer who may be good for five or six years’ more service, 
who would gladly give £100 a year for five years to assist such 
a scheme, to engage us in united action, to draw our forces 
together, to heal breaches of want of sympathy or mistrust, and 
send forward our common cause with new energy and life. It 
would need a year, perhaps, to place such a plan fully before 
our people. By that time local enterprises now on foot would 
be accomplished, and perhaps the era of bazaars would for a 
time be suspended. Were such an effort deliberately carried 
out, in six years from now the Conference would find itself in 
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possession of £50,000, to be employed for the common good of 
the churches. That would produce an annual income of 
£1,500; we should need £2,000. I will point to a source for 
the remaining £500 directly. If the Conference then 
approached the Association, and offered to relieve it of 
the duty of making grants in aid, it may be anticipated that 
the Association would willingly respond. It would regard 
the creation of such a fund as a serious expression of 
desire on the part of the churches that they should take in 
hand the management of their own affairs, and it would 
relinquish an onerous duty with complete goodwill. The 
Association would, in fact, have a large surplus income set free 
for the expansion of its work in other directions, and though 
this surplus might possibly suffer some temporary decline, I 
have such faith in the generosity of our people, and in the 
power of the Association to show continually enlarging fields 
of labour, that we need not expect such abatement to be 
grave. And with this trust I further believe that the Con- 
ference might not unsuitably ask the Association to recommend 
the congregations to transfer to their own representative body 
the collections—last year amounting to £575—which now go 
to Essex Hall. This would yield at least £500 more, and the 
necessary sum would thus be secured. 


An Hirenikon. 


Is this a paper plan? I offer it with all modesty, but with 
all earnestness. A survey of the incidents of the last twenty- 
one years will convince anyone that if we wish to do this thing 
we can. There may be better ways for reaching the same end 
than that which has now been suggested. If we do not care 
that the churches should learn to do their own work of 
self-maintenance and aid, if we do not really wish to bring 
before the strong the needs of the struggling and the weak, if 
we do not desire to generate a common sympathy and promote 
a common aim, why, then, I suppose, we must go on as we are, 
and it will be the duty of each one of us to put as much energy 
as he can into the agencies which he finds at hand. But I venture 
to propound this suggestion in the interests of both our 
organisations. On behalf of the Conference it may be urged 
that the representative body of the churches is the natural form 
of union through which the needs of the churches should be 
expressed and supplied. I know, indeed, that this cannot be 
done without labour. Such an administration would have to 
feel its way, and could not at first be as efficient as that which 
at Essex Hall has acquired so large an experience, and formed 
so usefu’ a tradition. Yet the risk would not last long; many 
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of the same men might be engaged in the new work; the 
experience of the officers of the Association would not be 
withheld; and there would be a similar spirit of impartial 
devotion to the welfare of all. And on behalf of the Associa- 
tion it may be pleaded that the relief a few years hence from 
a serious and constant strain upon its funds will fit it the better 
to cope with the increase of missionary duty of many kinds 
alike at home and abroad which is sure to devolve upon it. 
Among the most signal features of interest in these latter days 
has been the formation of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
under the initiative of our American friends, which held 
its first general meeting in London two years ago. No one 
who was present at that great gathering, which owed so much 
of its success to the skill and energy of Mr. Bowie, can fail to 
have received from it a deep impression of the growing force of 
the new thought and life that are rising in various forms all 
round the globe. In stimulating that growth the Association, 
which so many of us love, must take a constantly increasing 
share. It will be the missionary organ of our people, and will 
more and more bring home to us the conviction that we, too, 
have a Gospel to preach, worthy of effort, sacrifice, and devo- 
tion. There should be no rivalry among us, save in good 
works. The field is wide, the call is urgent. God give us 
grace to see our opportunities, and strength to achieve the 
work they open to us! 


RECEPTION OF FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


At the conclusion of the President’s address the Chairman 
offered a cordial welcome to the two foreign delegates 
present. Professor Jean Réville, of Paris, he welcomed as an 
old friend, and could not speak of him more fittingly, he said, 
than in the words of the Rev. Edwin Odgers, at the beginning 
of a review in last week’s INQUIRER :— 


M. Jean Réville is known to us in this country not only asa 
scholar and critic of the first rank, and as editor of the Revue de 
Vhistoire des Religions, but as the leader of the liberal wing of 
the Reformed Church of France, and the champion and defender 
of its principles and its rights. 


He then made a happy reference to France as the land of sun- 
shine and cheerfulness, and added:—We shall ever feel 
grateful to France for having sent us at Ullet-road a preacher 
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who Sunday after Sunday for eight years has charmed us with 
his eloquence, instructed us with his learning, and encouraged. 
us with his enthusiasm for the faith which is so dear to all our 
hearts. 

Professor RfviLLE, in responding to the very hearty 
welcome he received, said that he should be abashed if he did 
not remember that it was not to him personally but to the 
representative of the liberal French Huguenots and the 
brotherhood it represented that it was offered. He had the 
pleasure of bringing to them a letter of greeting from the 
Baron F. de Schickler, President of the Délégation Libéral, in 
the name of the liberal Reformed Churches of France. M. 
Réville then read the following letter, after which he delivered 
a valuable address on the work of the Liberal Churches in 
France. This address in its complete form, with passages 
referring also to Switzerland and Holland, which M. Réville, 
for lack of time, did not read, is printed at the conclusion of 
this report. 


ADDRESS FROM THE LIBERAL PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE, 


A Monsieur le Président de la National Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, and other 
Non-Subscribing or Kindred Congregations, Liverpool : — 

Monsieur et trés honoré Président, 

La Délégation Libérale des Eglises Réformées de 
France est heureuse de confier 4 Monsieur le Professeur 
Jean Reville la mission de la représenter 4 votre Con- 
férence et de vous apporter, dans cette occasion solennelle, 
ses plus cordiales et fraternelles salutations. 

Il vous dira l’intérét que nous inspirent vos travaux, la 
sympathie avec laquelle nous suivons vos progrés et les 
voeux que nous formons pour que vous voylez de plus en 
plus s’affirmer et se développer en Angleterre les principes 
qui nous sont chers: la foi personnelle et vivante, 
laffranchissement des consciences chrétiennes et union 
de tous ceux qui, selon la parole d’un de nos devanciers, 
Samuel Vincent, déclarent que “le fond du Protestantisme 
cest l Evangile et que sa forme est le libre examen.” 

Nous demandons 4 Dieu de bénir vos délibérations et 
vous prions d’agréer, Monsieur le Président, et de trans- 
mettre a vos honorés collégues, l’expression de nos senti- 
ments les plus fraternels et les plus dévoués en Notre 
Seigneur. Baron F. ps ScuHtcKuLeER, 

Président de la Délégation Libérale des Eglises 
Réformées de France. 
Paris, le 17 Avril, 1903. 
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The CuarrMAN, in welcoming Professor Toy, said that he 
must qualify the word “ foreign ” delegate, and welcomed him 
rather as a brother from across the Atlantic. He also intro- 
duced the British Unitarian Church to Professor Toy, as it 
appears to some of its friends, and made amusing reference to 
the old fable about “dying out.” 

Professor Toy, acknowledging the welcome, said he was 
delighted to be allowed to come not as a foreigner, but as a 
brother of the same blood and of the same faith. He regretted 
that he did not come precisely as an authorised delegate, as it 
was not known by his people that he could be there, but he 
was sure he could bring their most earnest and cordial 
sympathy with the work of that Conference. He regretted 
also that he could not offer any statistics of the progress of 
liberal religion in America, for he had been absent for nearly a 
year, and very likely they knew more than he did. But one 
general remark he might make with regard to their churches 
in America. Dr. Edward Everett Hale used to say that in 
Boston the really established religion was the Unitarian, 
though perfect liberty was allowed to other Churches; 
but, at present, in Boston and Cambridge, and the 
country generally, there was no Hstablished Church, but 
recognition was given to all alike. He would, he believed, 
be expressing the general feeling of the members of the 
Liberal churches in America if he said that they did not look 
primarily as evidence of the advance of their principles to 
increase of membership. The churches looked rather for their 
strength to the advance of principles, and a ground and 
impulse for the advance of such principles to the general pro- 
gress of the world. Without undue boasting or egotism, they 
might say that it was the general advance of the thought of the 
world that had given greater prominence to the principles of 
religion they professed. He noted the advance in science, and 
more particularly in two sciences comparatively recent, that of 
the comparative study of religions of which M. Réville, editor 
of the Revue de histoire des Religions, was so distinguished 
a representative, and that of Biblical criticism and exegesis, a 
science which had been recently so ably expounded by Professor 
Carpenter in his lectures. There were many signs of progress 
and encouragement in these matters. He rejoiced in the signs 
of progress set forth in the President’s address, and concluded 
by heartily wishing them God-speed. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE LIBERAL CHURCHES IN 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND HOLLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR JEAN REVILLE, OF PARIS. 


Accorpine to the desire of the Committee of this Con- 
ference, I propose to give a short review of the kindred work 
of the Liberal Churches in France, Switzerland, and Holland. 
I want your greatest indulgence for my bad English, and my 
still worse pronunciation. If I dare to speak under such 
circumstances, it is because I am sure of the sympathy of an 
audience which contains only spiritual brethren. 

For the better understanding of the following description, I 
may remind you that in France, as well as in Switzerland and 
in Holland, the Protestant Reformed Church is a national 
one, with more or less complete Presbyterian organisation. 
The ministers of the Church are paid by the Government—very 
scantily indeed—and the Church constitution was established 
by the State. No constitutional modification can be introduced 
in the National Church without being sanctioned by the 
State’s authority. Jn all three countries most of the Pro- 
testants care a great deal about this national character of the 
Church, and therefore they do not readily enrol themselves in 
free or separate Churches. 

Another common feature of those National Churches is now 
their democratic organisation. They all three enjoy universal 
suffrage, in France only for the election of the parish councils, 
elsewhere also for the election of the clergymen. But these 
democratic institutions result very differently for liberalism in 
proportion to the enlightenment and religious training of the 
people. 

France. 

Let us see first how the situation stands in France. There 
Protestantism is only the religion of a small minority. 

The official statistics have not for a long time noted the 
religious denomination of French citizens, so we cannot know 
exactly how many Protestants there are in France ; but we may 
reckon from six to seven hundred thousand among more than 
37,000,000 of Roman Catholics. Happily, a great part of these 
are only Catholic in name. I thinkmany hundreds of thousands 
of them are nearer to Protestant principles than to the Roman 
faith ; yet they are not at all inclined to become members of 
Protestant churches. 

Those of the people who are avowedly Protestants are 
divided into 104 Consistoires, each of which includes several 
parishes. From those 104 Consistoires, of very unequal size 
and importance, nearly one-third belong to the liberal party, 
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Amongst them there are very various dogmatic opinions ; some 
are more conservative than others, but they all maintain that 
the membership of the French National Protestant Church 
must not be bound to any dogmatic confession of faith. 

Nearly all these liberal Consistoires are in the South of 
France, in the mountains of the Cévennes, where the Hugue- 
nots found a refuge in the time of the persecution. Lyon, 
Nimes, Montauban, Montpellier, are the most important of 
those churches. According to their liberal principles, the 
parish councils in these cities always leave one or two appoint- 
ments of preachers to the orthodox party. Nevertheless, the 
orthodox have established there free churches in rivalry with 
the National Church, because they think it impious to admit 
in the same pulpit liberal and well-believing ministers. 

In the North of France there is but one liberal Consistoire, 
that of Le Havre. The Reformed Church of Paris has a 
strong orthodox majority, which denies even one liberal clergyman 
to the important liberal minority. In the central parish only, 
of the Oratoire, where the liberals have a majority, the Con- 
sistoire has authorised a liberal vicar to exercise the ministry, 
the Rev. J. E. Roberty, a most talented preacher, who 
draws the most numerous audiences of all Protestant clergy- 
men in Paris. 

In other parts of the great city the liberals have been 
obliged to organise their own services and their own religious 
instruction for the young. So we had, until this year, regular 
Sunday services conducted by the Rev. E, Fontanés, who now 
has unhappily retired; and we still have the ministry of a 
most distinguished man, the Rev. M. Wagner, whose sermons 
unite in one religious communion auditors of very various 
ecclesiastical origin, and whose books are translated into nearly 
all Protestant languages. But the attachment to the National 
Church is so strong that the liberals of Paris could never take 
upon themselves to create a complete Free Church organisation. 
Neither in the parish of Fontanés nor in that of Wagner 
is Holy Communion given, nor are children baptised or 
marriages celebrated, For all these solemn religious acts we 
go to the National churches. There we are not allowed to 
preach, but we are authorised to baptise, to marry and to 
celebrate burial services as they are usual in France, and so 
we speak often to a much larger audience than we should have 
in an ordinary Sunday service, for in France the attendance 
at Sunday service is by no means so general as in England. 


Acute Division since 1872. 


The division between liberals and orthodox became most 
acute after the Synod of 1872, when an intolerant majority 
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tried to expel out of the Church the electors and the clergy- 
men who would not subscribe a new confession, which seemed 
the minimum that right-believing people could require. The 
State, however, did not ratify these synodal decisions. So the 
liberals remained, protected against the passionate intolerance 
of their orthodox brethren by the tolerant spirit of a free 
thinking Government. Since that time there is officially 
only one Reformed Church of France, but really there 
are two: one which is called synodal, the other which 
is called liberal. The first has a complete Presbyterian 
organisation with twenty-one local synods. Every three 
years they have their general synod which chooses a board of 
eleven members, called la Commission Permanente, to watch 
over common matters. The liberals, at the other side, have also 
their own organisation. They have no local synods, but every 
three years the liberal Consistoires send delegates to a general 
Conference, which chooses also a board of fifteen members, 
called la Délégation Libérale. 

During nearly twenty-five years there was a hard struggle 
between the two parties. The liberals were obliged to organise 
for themselves many ecclesiastical or philanthropic societies, 
because they could no longer take their part in the existing 
ones. Such were the Réunion Protestante de Charité, founded 
by Athanase Coquerel in Paris; the Mission Iutérieure du 
Gard iv Nimes, for promoting religious life in the country ; 
the Ecole Samuel Vincent in Nimes, for preparing future 
liberal clergymen; the Association Fraternelle des Pasteurs 
Libéraux, with many local sections and general meetings for 
maintaining a living spirit of union between the often too 
distant liberal preachers. They have also their own periodicals 
—Le Protestant, Le Libéral Evangélique, Le Foyer Protestant. 
Tn the meantime some active liberal clergymen began, on 
their own account, a very successful interior mission amongst 
Catholic country people, for instance, M. Robert in the South- 
west (Charentes), and M. Comte in the neighbourhood of 
St. Etienne. 

Approaches Towards Reunion. 

This struggle of a quarter of a century gave a sufficient 
proof that neither party was powerful enough to overcome the 
other, but that on both sides many forces were lost in internal 
contests, which could have been used much better against 
common enemies. The liberals were the first to invite their 
Protestant brethren to unite in common action. Their appeal 
was heard by many young orthodox preachers, who recognised 
that in a country like France, where the Protestants are such a 
small minority, it was more necessary than elsewhere to avoid 
such division. So in 1896 a general conference of delegates of 
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all the Consistoires was called together at Lyon bv a frivate 
committee. In 1899 a second conference was held, and so 
powerful was the spirit of union in those meetings, that the 
orthodox leaders did not dare to act against it. A Commission 
Fraternelle was established to deal with matters common to the 
whole Reformed French Church. Unhappily, to avoid dis- 
agreeable contests, it was decided that this Commission 
Fraternelle should be simply the reunion of the orthodox 
Commission Permanente and the Délégation Libérale. 
Such a constitution is somewhat paralysing. Nevertheless the 
pacific tendency is so predominant that even the Commission 
Fraternelle was obliged to ask the Government at the end of 
last year to authorise the restoration of the complete Presby- 
terian system, that is to say of a general Synod, where 
delegates of all the National Reformed Churches would sit 
together. 

Naturally the liberals have taken this course only because 
they are convinced that in a new general Synod no further 
attempt would be made to expel them from the Church. 
Indeed, the situation is now quite different from that of 
1872. The orthodox have learned that the State would never 
lend a hand to the expulsion of the liberals. Under the influence 
of the Paris Theological School, especially of the late Professor 
Sabatier, a large number of the young preachers have freed 
their faith from dogmatic bias, and, above all, the chief con- 
cern of an ots proportion of them is social reform 
rather than theologycal questions proper. They think that, the 
most important task for the Protestant Church in France ‘is to 
be devoted to moral and social reform and that Christ came 
not to teach theology, but to heal the sick and regenerate 
humanity ; and for that purpose liberals and orthodox can work 
together. For that purpose a Commission d’Action Morale et 
Sociale was created at the last meeting at Lyon, and I feel 
sure from our experience of the theological students in Paris 
that all their sympathy is with this tendency. 


United against a Common Foe. 

So we may say that the liberal principle has not only main- 
tained itself in France, but that it is extending itself to a new 
part of the Church, amongst those who call themselves the 
party of the Right Centre. Our country is at this moment 
in a very important religious crisis. The anti-clerical move- 
ment has become so strong that Catholicism itself seems to be 
shaken. But for a very large mass of the people anti- 
clericalism is synonymous with anti-religious. The socialistic 
democracy is in great part opposed to any kind of religion, so 
that large numbers of the people, not only Catholics, but Pro- 
testants also, turn away ever more from the Church. 

c 
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A great duty is thus incumbent on Liberal Protestantism ; 
it has to convince the best part of the democratic and socialistic 
reformers, amongst whom there is really a noble spirit of 
idealism, that a free Christian, undogmatic, really evangelical 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of men is 
perfectly reconcilable with modern science and modern 
philosophy—nay, that such a free religion is the best support of 
the amelioration of society ; and it has to convince all classes of 
traditional Christians that, if they do not disengage the moral 
and spiritual treasure of the Gospel from the obsolete dog- 
matic form in which it is set, the Christian religion itself will 
be thrown away with the tradition of the Church. 

The question is, will there be men of sufficient spiritual power 
in our little community of French Protestants to carry out 
such a great work—really a new reformation in France—in the 
‘Church no less than among the people outside? Liberal 
Protestants, whom the Churches found too radical—Pécaut, 
Buisson, Steeg, and many others—were the most active agents 
of the great reform which introduced in France compulsory 
and undogmatic schooling. But will there be men powerful 
enough to emphasise the necessity of a religious basis for 
moral training, social as well as individual, and to persuade 
that democracy, which is perpetually tossed from superstition. 
to unbelief ? 

Switzerland. 

In Switzerland there is the same urgent need. But here 
the conditions are perhaps better, at least where the majority 
is Protestant. In Switzerland there is no ecclesiastical unity. 
The situation is different in each canton. Liberal Protestant- 
ism is powerful, specially in some German cantons, as St. 
Gall, Glarus, Ziirich, Berne. It has its centre in the 
Schweizerisches Verein fiir freies Christenthum, which was 
founded in 1871, and which has sections in most of the German 
cantons and in Geneva. The focus of Liberal Protestantism 
has been there the University of Ziirich, with Schweizer, 
Biederman, Hirzel, Lang, and manyothers. The Swiss liberals 
organise lectures; they have their own periodicals: Religidses 
Volksblatt, Schweizerisches Protestantenblatt, Schweizerische 
Reformblatter ; the Progrés Religieux, of Geneva, has unhappily 
been obliged to cease its publication ; they have a committee for 
encouraging theological study, they diffuse pamphlets and 
religious works, remarkable religious hymn and prayer-books 
fur the development of liberal opinions, Let us not forget 
their excellent Schwesternanstalt zum roten Kreuz in Zirich, 
where liberal nurses are educated. 

In the cantons where the preachers are elected by universal 
suffrage, the liberals generally have some able representatives. 
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The opposition, especially from the higher classes, seems to 
become milder. In such cities as Basel or Geneva, the liberal 
Church organisation is acknowledged even by the conservative 
Protestants. But there are still cantons, as that of Vaud and 
Neuchatel, where liberalism has no place at all in the Church. 

In Switzerland it often seems that the democracy is becoming 
much more indifferent to religious matters than it was in the 
period of 1870 to 1890, when the liberal ecclesiastical reforms were 
introduced in the Church constitution. Here also the influence 
of Socialism, German or French, is not favourable to religion. 
When [ read the reports of the Verein, I feel that amongst the 
young generation they care much more for social and moral 
reforms than for free theology or reform in Church institutions. 
They clearly think that the only way to retain a part of the 
populace is to devote themselves to a social Christianity. This 
is specially the case in Berne. 


Holland. 


In Holland, on the contrary, the popular crowds in the large 
cities are till now generally faithful to orthodoxy. Since the 
introduction of universal suffrage no liberal preachers are any 
more appointed in cities such as Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
Liberalism has its adherents among the bourgeoisie in certain 
country places, and in the middle classes of small towns. 

Happily the intolerance of the most Calvinistie ortho- 
dox did not allow them to wait till they had gained 
a majority in the National Synod. They could not 
endure the idea of living in the same Church with 
what they ‘call unbelievers. Under the inspiration of Dr. 
Kuyper they tried to elude the authority of the Synod and 
to force their own severe Calvinistic doctrines not only upon 
the liberals, but even upon the conservatives, whom they call 
the ethical party, and who remained obedient to the Synod. 
So they were obliged in 1886 to leave the National Church 
themselves, not being able to drive out their opponents. 

Thus the National Church remained open to liberals or, as 
they call them in Holland, modernen. But they are a 
minority. Many of them belong to the Nederlandsche Pro- 
testantenbond, founded in July, 1870, which contains persons 
of different theological opinions. Last year it included 
158 sections with a total membership of 18,750 persons. This 
association leaves the greatest independence to its sections. 
There is no centralisation atall. The only common principle 
is the condemnation of every obligatory confession of faith. 

There is a great difference of activity between the different 
sections. Generally they organise their own Sunday-schools, 
religious teaching for the young, and also divine aia where 
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there is no liberal clergyman; they promote lectures and 
diffuse books ; they have a postal mission, a periodical, the 
Hervorming ; they have published hymn-books, and for these 
last twenty years have devoted part of their activity to philan- 
thropic and social works. We must note here especially that 
an ever-increasing place is made in all those duties for 
women. 

But in their reports they complain of insufficient financial 
subscriptions, It seems that many among the wealthier citizens 
who belong to the liberal tendency prefer to seek a refuge out 
of the National Reformed Church, in the Remonstrant, in the 
Mennonite, even in the Walloon denominations, or in Amster- 
dam in the Vrije Gemeente of our friend Hugenholtz, rather 
than to pay for the Protestantenbond in cities where the 
National Church is totally orthodox. 


Conclusion. 


These general informations will be sufficient, I hope, to prove 
that liberal Protestantism has done a good deal of work in the 
countries of which I have spoken, not, indeed, as much as was 
needed, but enough to maintain our principles and to prepare 
for a more complete victory. The next struggle, I think, will 
be fought more on social than upon special theological ground. 
But here also we feel sure that our principles of liberty and 
free religious and scientific faith will secure the best results. 


At tbe conclusion of the Welcome the company adjourned 
for tea in the Crown Court and Library, and in the evening 
the religious service was held and the Conference sermon 
preached in the Philharmonic Hall. 


THE EVENING SERVICE. 


A great congregation gathered in'the Philharmonic Hall for 
the Evening Service. The singing of the hymns, led by the 
organ and the united choir in the orchestra, was in itself an 
inspiration. The service was conducted by the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, B.A., of Bury, who read for the lesson the opening 
passage of Matt. xxv. and part of Romans viii. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. Esti Carpenter, President of 
the Conference. Before the service Mr. H. Grimshaw gave a 
selection of music on the organ. The choir was under the 
direction of Mr. Lee Lloyd. Both hymns and tunes were 
chosen with a true instinct for a great occasion, opening with 
Samuel Longfellow’s “ O Life that makest all things new,” and 
closing with Alford’s “ Forward! be our watchword.” 
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THE CONFERENCE SERMON. 
“THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD.” 


BY THE REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

“Tam come that men may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.”—John x. 10. 

“The Church of the living God.”’—1 Tim. ili. 15. 

Eacu great contribution to man’s religious advance has its 
characteristic note of thought and feeling, and sums up its 
outlook on the world in some significant word. Go back to 
ancient India, and you will find all the worth of religion, in 
law and morals, in ritual and philosophy, in song of praise or 
vision of mystic insight, gathered.under one head; it is Veda, 
or sacred knowledge. Pass to the West, and enter the schools 
of Greece, no voices of revelation will impart to you assurance 
of divine things, but Pythagoras describes himself as a lover 
of wisdom, and philosophy becomes the name of the ever- 
lasting search for truth. Traverse the deserts of Arabia, 
where nature is all-powerful, and man cannot bend her to his 
will, and the prophet’s call demands the absolute subjection of 
self in unquestioning trust: religion, therefore, takes the 
form of [sldém, submission, or the surrender of mind, heart, 
soul, and strength, beneath the eternal sovereignty of God. 

Is there any one word which may in the same way express 
the inner meaning of Christianity? The Gospel, it may be 
said. But two of the biographers of Jesus, Luke and John, 
tell the story of his word and deed, and never name it. In 
modern times it has become identified with some form of 
theology. But, after all, Christianity is more than a system of 
belief, however dear the great theological ideas of Trinity and 
Incarnation, of Atonement and Sanctification, may have 
become to the disciple. The phases of thought Lave changed 
from land to land; they have been reshaped by successive 
generations, and Christianity has remained something more 
than doctrine, something deeper than a creed. Or shall we 
say the Church, with its manifold institutions, its hallowed 
rites, its solemn mysteries of worship, its treasury of sacra- 
ments, its army of the faithful—prophets and apostles, 
martyrs and saints, priest and layfolk—the immense multitude 
of believers in warfare in this world, in victory in the next? 
No one can look with indifferent eyes on a conception which 
thas drawn to itself such passionate homage, has been the 
dnspirer of poetry and art, and still knits together souls of all 
races in one vast communion. Yet the Gospels, as we read 
them to-day, prove beyond question that Jesus could never 
have contemplated shutting up the kingdom of God in one 
dogmatic association, nor have foreseen the courses of history 
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which at the end of eighteen centuries show no signs of 
coming to a close. The Christianity of Christ is some- 
thing behind the Church, which, as we know it, is the creation 
not only of the original impulse of Jesus, but of a thousand 
influences rooted in social life, in moral discipline, and political 
administiation ; for it was reared upon the Roman Empire as 
well as on faith, hope,and love. And if it be sought to baptise 
this interior energy by a name, we have but to ask the first 
teachers, when their Master was no more, to find that they 
testify to one great fact. Around them are mysterious forces 
greater than they know. The power and the wisdom of God 
have been revealed in Jesus. In him is something more than 
a sum of truths, or a code of rules. He is not onlya greater 
Moses proclaiming a new commandment; he is the channel of 
fresh moral and spiritual might. The Christianity of the 
early Church was not, like Judaism, a discipline founded upon 
a law; nor was it, like Hellenism, a »hilosophy of religion ; it 
was the vivid expression of an inner quickening. To share 
that quickening was like rising from the grave. It was to put 
off the old man and put on the new. It was to be born from 
above, to pass out of death into another world of light and 
love; and Christianity, not as an abstract teaching, ora great 
historic generalisation, but as a personal experience, is gathered 
into one word—Life. 


The New World of Modern Thought. 


The spiritual life of the present day is far more complex 
than was possible for the first disciples. That noble emotion 
by which we have access to what we call the infinite, that 
energy, on the one hand of endeavour, and on the other of 
trust, which brings us into fellowship with the holy Spirit, is 
fed from many sources, and cannot be concentrated under any 
single name. It is enriched by innumerable influences from 
those who have learned of Jesus the way into the sanctuary of 
peace, and have in their measure also overcome the world. 
But it has expanded in presence of a scene incalculably vaster 
and more intricate than that which offered itself to the apostolic 
thought. The world of modern knowledge to which the 
historian or the astronomer introduces us, fills time and space 
in a manner of which the early Church had no idea. The 
kingdom of science has been established in our midst, and in 
this realm likewise the access to the higher mysteries is possible 
only to the spirit of the little child. No less is this true of the 
world of poetry and art, where the symbols of imagination 
dwell beyond sight and touch, and are intelligible on their 
religious side only to the earnest heart and pure. It is the 
same with other products of our human activity. The forces of 
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sympathy which the last century has evoked, the passion for 
social justice, the immense conceptions of order and progress 
applied to the welfare and harmony of nations all around the 
globe, the sense of purpose on a scale beyond our most colossal 
dreams implied in the idea of evolution—through all these 
men find a ministry of hfe. They are carried out of them- 
selves on mighty tides of thought, feeling, action, and they 
learn to live. Such life has its tremendous temptations, its 
appalling dangers, its tragic incidents of wreck and ruin. Its 
excitements, its intensity, its degradation, may prove, as the 
literature and politics of the last few years have shown us (need 
I name Nietzsche or Cecil Rhodes ?), too great a strain for our 
frail mortal powers. But to none of these things can religion 
be indifferent. It was the ideal of the Middle Ages to’bring all 
the functions and powers of man into her service. The 
creations of law and government, the investigations of 
knowledge, the reasonings of philosophy, the visions of seers, 
the harmonies of song, were all alike summoned to consecrate 
themselves to faith. Each opened on one side to the infinite, 
and each was bidden along that avenue to bring men to God. 
The great medieval thinkers sought to co-ordinate all human 
powers beneath the sublime control of God’s sovereignty and 
love. To that high aim we are returning now. 


The New Spirit of Religion. 

We have witnessed in the last century a mighty movement 
setting religion free. Traditional doctrines of authority have 
been shaken. Far-reaching changes have taken place. The 
world, if I may say so, has been restored to God, God to the 
world. Nature is no longer dead, it thrills with his energy, 
it embodies his ideas. The long vistas of history are not dark 
or silent, as if through Israel only ran a line of light, and all 
outside lay swathed in gloom; through the round earth the 
preparations of wisdom have been ceaselessly going on, and in 
intelligence, in conscience, and affection, the divine education 
of the race is the perpetual witness of the living God. Beneath 
this trust life is arising into new dignity. Itisno longer petty 
or provincial. Hveu now in the actual present it is knit with 
the eternal. The scene of our existence is itself divine, and to 
respond to its perpetual challenge, “Come, know me, study 
me, understand me, work with me,” is to approach one shrine 
in the great temple of immensity. The ‘‘ Church of the living 
God,” therefore, as we conceive it now, must have a place for 
every higher aspect of man’s spirit. It must keep its doors 
hospitably open to all the influences through which the Unseen 
Father trains our thought, and guides our erdeavours, and 
invites our faith. It calls us still to be fellow-workers with him ; 
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and it declares to us anew, in the dear language of his chosen of 
old, that we are the heirs of his purpose, the sons of his love. 


New Life in the Churches. 


This mighty quickening has passed through our land. All 
Churches have in some form or other felt its touch. There 
may, lndeed, be echoes of theologic strife and traces of vulgar 
competition among the records of the last half century ; they 
are not wholly unknown even to-day. But who that reads the 
history of the Victorian Age will doubt that on the whole the 
religious life of England now is richer and deeper, stronger 
and broader far than it was fifty, or even thirty years ago, 
What a new note is sounded in Lux Mundi compared 
with that of Essays and Reviews / 


Are we True to this High Calling ? 


And what, in all this varied movement, what of our homes of 
faith and prayer ? Much quiet labour, much simple piety, much 
strenuous goodness, lie enshrined within them, the memory 
of which can never fade from our hearts. Great teachers 
have been with us who have shed knowledge and insight 
over difficult problems. By their guidance we have shaped 
anew the whole fabric of our trust, and planted its 
foundations deep within the soul. Yet must we not ask our- 
selves if we have risen to the height of our great calling. We 
have been summoned along the upward way. Has the heavenly 
voice really moved us, and how far have we advanced? Around 
us are many signs of active life. The stir and quickening of 
common endeavour call for our courage, and bid us be of good 
cheer. But if languor oppresses us, and divisions weaken, and 
we bewail our spiritual ineffectiveness among ourselves, while 
friendly observers prophesy a slow decline, and perhaps at last 
a painless extinction, were it not well frankly to confess our 
failure, patiently to seek out its cause, and humbly ask fresh 
strength in our infirmity, as we rouse ourselves for worthier 
service? Bear with me, fathers and brethren of this Conference, 
if I offer some thoughts on these matters. 

Our churches exist to nurture and maintain our spiritual 
life. Is it not the case that we sometimes forget this high 
function? Do we not often choose some easier task, give pro- 
minence to some lesser element, or erect an indispeusable 
condition into the very aim and object of our being? We 
proclaim our liberty, and even boast that we are not as those 
that are bound. Yet we do not unite in order to be free. 
There is no reason why we should come together that we may 
then have equal opportunity to separate. Freedom is, 
indeed, the cherished guardian of ovr teaching and our wor- 
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ship; its absence may check life; its presence has always 
stimulated it—until it is in its turn converted into a stifling 
tradition, or perhaps into an excuse for doing nothing. But 
the sources of life are not within its keeping. These lie in 
mysteries of trust and prayer, and are only open to the lowly 
and loving heart. Nor does our true union le in community 
of doctrine or identity of belief. Once more we are in danger 
of mistaking the adjunct for the essence ; once more it is easy 
to lay the emphasis on the wrong place. Spiritual sympathy 
there must be among those who would join together in com- 
mon worship; and spiritual sympathy will again and again 
express itself in doctrinal agreement. But community of 
belief, though it may be a constant element in our association, 
is once more not its cause, still less its end. The members of 
a family are not united because they bear a common name; 
nor is fellowship in a Church to be determined by a theological 
label. 
The Secret of True Life in the Church. 

The only basis for our religious union is a share in the same 
spirit. The household of God must needs include every type 
of mind and heart ; and those who are quickened by the same 
sympathies, who cherish the same outlook on life, who kneel 
with the same reverence and are uplifted with the same joy, 
will seek each other out, will clasp each other’s hands for 
mutual strength, and go forwards along the same path of duty 
and faith. But we do not always realise that we are thus 
pledged to serious things. To join even the lowliest congre- 
gation that aspires to belong to the Church of the living God, 
involves high aims and grave obligations. The life of religion 
is no easy promenade or fair-weather exercise. In such associa- 
tion each must bear his part. The worship of the Church must 
be a common act, where the spiritual resources of all are 
brought to the help of each. I know, indeed, what difficulty 
often besets our utterance. I know with what reserve we 
guard the secrets of our hearts. 1 know the dread lest we 
should seem to spy upon each other’s mysteries, and intrude 
on the solemnity of souls that converse with God. Yet is it 
not a part of our weakness that our practice of worship 
(whatever our theory may be) almost always throws its 
whole burden and strain upon one man? We do not 
utilise our own resources. We do not dare even to ask each 
other to read the Scriptures, in which we find a common source 
of edification. What voice save the minister’s is ever raised 
in prayer? He cannot nurture who himself is not fed; nor 
¢an the minister sustain others even with the help of a printed 
_ page, if those for whom he labours are not there to bear him 
up with at least the silent uplifting of a united devotion. Too 
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long has the weight of convention like a numbing frost laid 
its dull burden on us. Too long have we failed to strive 
towards our ideal. We have declared that the divine Spirit 
is in no man’s keeping, and we have claimed it in all its 
perfection from the preacher at £200 ayear. We have main- 
tained the open access of all souls everywhere and always to 
the Father’s grace, and we have ceased to cherish the dear 
intimacies of worship in our homes. We are proud of having 
added to the music of the Church Universal some strains of 
sacred song which the next generations will not willingly let 
die; but too often our own voices are silent, and the rapture 
that enkindles others leaves our own hearts unmoved. And 
yet day by day and hour by hour we are in this mansion of 
the Father’s house. The seasons of the year fail not. The 
bounty of the world, its beauty, its wonder, make to us their 
perpetual appeal ; or its hardness rouses us to courage, and we 
are called’ to find our way through difficulty to peace. The 
vicissitudes of happiness and grief await us. Temptation has 
us in its deadly grip. What shall harmonise these manifold 
aspects of our life, what shall give us love for the unlovely, 
joy in the very heart. of pain, calm in the strenuous wrestle 
with evil, save that “mind of the Spirit’ which is eternal 
life? -O let us put off our sloth, awake from our hesitations, 
rise above our mistrusts, and take our share in the light, the 
support, the creative gladness, of the infinite and everlasting 
God. 
Forms of Faithfulness in the Church. 

But life needs forms through which to express itself. 
Without them it remains vague and ineffective. It is in 
danger of dispersion and decay; it must be organised, or its 
vital energies will lack sustenance and run towaste. And it is 
the duty of the Church to see that such forms shall be adequate 
and noble. They will have their intellectual side as we try to 
bring our statements of religious truth into harmony with the 
best fruits of knowledge. With the difficulties which this 
involves we are most of us familiar. There are some which 
necessarily pertain to the subject itself; there are others which 
rise from opposite causes, the indifference which proclaims 
doctrine to be insignificant compared with conduct and 
character, and the partisanship which converts it into a flag of 
warfare and the battle cry of a sect. For my part I am con- 
vinced that there are aspects of Christian truth which it is our 
duty continually to enforce. To bear testimony to what is, in 
the august relations of the soul to God, must always be a high 
and solemn task. To throw into the clearest forms we can our 
conceptions of life, its meaning and its destiny—to vindicate 
our faith in God’s mighty purpose for the world—to unfold 
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the spiritual significance of our interpretation of historic 
Christianity—to press great thoughts and worthy ideas upon 
the young for their guidance and encouragement—to offer them 
to the doubter and the estranged as the solution of difficulty 
and the way of return to peace—these must always be the 
functions of the teacher, and the Church that neglects them 
will be in grave peril of sterility and decline. The provision 
of adequate intellectual forms of religious truth must never 
be ignored; for it is on truth in the last resort that our whole 
conception of religion depends. If we cannot make it good in 
fact, if we cannot invest it with reality, we shall appeal in vain 
to emotion which has ceased to be able to justify itself, and the 
inner forces of faith will fade and die. 

But I know also that this is not our hardest task. The 
travelling lecturer who is welcomed from town to town receives 
gifts of sympathy and assurance of appreciation often denied 
to the lonely minister in solitary outposts of duty, who must 
face exclusion without public applause, and keep a heart of 
courage when zeal languishes and novelty attracts his people 
otherwhere. For we need also worthy forms for our moral 
energy. The record of our churches is not without its share 
of faithful labour and fine achievement. The men of the last 
century bave been well known forlofty principleand for generous 
public spirit. They have been conspicuous for service at the 
council board, in the hospital, the college, and the school. In 
this city a splendid tradition, illuminated by many a dis- 
tinguished name, such as those of a Roscoe, a Holt, a Rath- 
bone, preserves their memory and animates their successors.* 


To Seek and to Save Them that are Lost. 


Yet there are whole branches of Christian effort in which we 
have taken little or no part. We have done something to 
educate ; have we tried to redeem? We have taken youth, 
we have sought to develop intelligence, to mould the forces of 
character; we have striven to iuspire principles and instil right 
aims. How far have we succeeded in rescuing the lost? Nay, 
rather, how far have we tried? Even in our Domestic 


* In his last volume on “ Life and Labour of the People in London” 
(Third Series, ‘‘ Religious Influences, VII., Summary, p. 145) Mr. Charles Booth 
remarks :—‘ Unitarians, though impaired as religious critics by a certain 
narrowness of spiritu-1 sympathy, are quite invaluable as leaders in social 
work.” It must be added that he finds it necessary to continue:—‘‘ By the 
orthodox their teaching is regarded, somewhat arbitrarily, as a negation, and 
we hear it said that ‘you cannot win on a negation’; but, however 
regarded, it does seem as though the Unitarian view of the spiritual world in 
its relation to mau awoke little response in the human soul, comparing in 
this respect unfavourably with even the most extravagant assertions of any 
African medicine man.” 
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Missions,* their very success in uplifting whole families out of 
an environment of vice or misery has sometimes diverted them 
from the work of deliverance into that of sustaining the 
delivered, and we have forgotten that as soon as we have saved 
a man we should make him, in his turn, a saviour. We 
have not fathomed the deeps of degradation and sin. 
We have had but scant sympathy with the tempted, the 
weak, the dissolute ; we have shrunk from grappling with the 
waif and the criminal. Let others follow the drum and trumpet 
of the Salvation Army; ovly one here and there among us has 
the spiritual passion to win souls from hell. A few years ago 
a little home maintained in London for the recovery of the 
wandering sisters of the street was closed, not indeed for want 
of means—money for a good cause, thank God, is never lack- 
ing—but for the far graver need of a woman of sympathy, 
insight, and power, to give her life to restore the fallen. But 
these and’ such tasks are the Churches’ work. If they do not 
take their share in the warfare with sin, they may present the 
attractions of literature, or invite to the pastimes of society, 
but the spirit that has been touched by Jesus will seek austerer 
toil; and the young, in whom lies the hope of the future, will 
turn to nobler ideals elsewhere. 


New Problems of the Kingdom. 


And, once more, in the background are large questions loom- 
ing obscure and vast, concerning the future of our social order, 
and the transformations which new ideas of justice may 
gradually demand. How shall we prepare to meet them ? With 
what spirit shall we Jisten to them ? Is the Church to welcome 
or oppose them? Can it stand aloof indifferent? It cannot 
undertake the functions of scientific inquiry, or of philosophic 
thought ; and without these aids no progress will (in my judg- 
ment at least) be possible. But it can make ready the hearts 
of men for the needful sacrifice. It can lift them above pre- 
judice, it can moderate passion and inspire goodwill. Above 
all, it can quicken the enthusiasm needful for tasks of admini- 
strative drudgery, of laborious inquiry and detailed observa- 
tion; it can save men from the desolating suspicion in which 
effort dies—namely, that the work is too great for them; it can 
convince us that what the Father calls on us to do—to make 
the world of modern industry and politics a fitting scene for 
the life of the sons of God—he has not set it out of our power 
to do. The kingdom of heaven must always, it is true, lie 
beyond our sight ; and yet we need not wait for one to say “‘ Lo 
there!” ; to the disciple of Jesus it is always in our midst. 


* In wLich Mr. Booth justly remarks the Unitarians were “pioneers.” 
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What shall we say to these Things ? 


And we, brethren, few and scattered, buffeted and weak, as 
we confront these things, what answer can we make? Who is 
sufficient for them? Can we make the daring answer “ Our 
sufficiency is of God” ? What is our sufficiency? Again and 
again we have been driven into exclusion and solitude. Yearn- 
ing for the fellowship of the Church Universal, we have been 
converted, no matter how loud our protest, intoa sect. Against 
the restraints, the limitations, the prejudices, which sectarianism 
inevitably involves, voices of living prophecy, as of the holy 
dead, utter impassioned warning. Yet it is conceded that 
“organisation by scheme of men” may be lawful “in the 
necessary way of combining the efforts and means of men for 
particular efficiency.” It is to promote the efficiency of our 
churches, and of all who will join us in common service of God 
and man, that we meet this day. There are strong and there 
are weak among us, and we seek to bring the help of the strong 
to the aid of the weak. I know the dire might of temptation, 
the desire to be powerful, the longing to be reckoned among 
the forces of the land, the pride of contributing to the new 
order something to which men in coming time may point and 
say, “This was their work.” I know the contrast between 
dream and reality, the peril of nursing vain ambitions, and 
waiting for others to translate them into fact. To be foremost 
in service, and yet to be full of meekness; to be strenuous 
against wrong, and yet cherish the lowly heart; to face the 
world in protest, and yet maintain the self-forgetting spirit— 
to these paradoxes of the religious life are we bidden. 


With New Faith and Hope, Renewed Consecration. 


Since we last met we have left a century behind, and we 
have passed out of one of the most exciting periods in all 
history. What do we carry over into the new age? Alarms, 
divisions, fears, jealousies, disputes? Nay, rather, let us say, 
what wider outlook on the world, what ancient trust enlarged 
by fresh experience, what faiths long-tried expanded and con- 
firmed, what hopes implanted in us with undying strength, 
what love—ah! brethren, dare we say it ?—of God and man 
hallowed anew by the resurrection of the Christian spirit in 
our midst! The influences which will feed the religion of the 
feture are not ours to guide or to control. They lie deeper 
than the wells we dig. They will arise out of the new convic- 
tion which is slowly being born within us of the mystic and per- 
vading unity in which we live ; out of the cohesive might of great 
ethical principles through which the thought and purpose of God 
are manifested to us; out of the nobler ideals of human rela- 
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tions in which democracy is gradually learning to express 
itself; out of the sympathies begotten through liberty and 
brotherhood which the conceptions of Jesus, revivified in 
modern forms, awake within us. This movement will be slow 
to take definite shape, but I am convinced that it has started, 
it is gathering its forces, it is on the way, it will find prophetic 
heralds and arrive. We cannot foresee what changes it will 
bring in the great organised Churches now bound to specific 
interpretations of the Christian tradition. Nor can we dis- 
cern our own position towards them. But mighty changes 
there must be, and of one thing I am deeply persuaded. 
The Kingdom of God, as it will be apprehended by the 
Christianity of the coming century will be more social, and 
the call will sound the loudest in the ears of those who are 
now privileged and leisured. Can we prepare ourselves by 
openness of mind, by fervour of spirit, by patience of service 
and reality of love, for the sacrifices which it will inevitably 
demand ? 

Ah, brethren, the time is great. It is big with unknown 
purpose, it is full of hope and joy. The forces of the spring 
are all around us. The whole land thrills with the glorious 
awakening of the year. The woods unbind their tresses, and 
the boughs so lately bare are green; the groves are vocal with 
the song of birds; the waiting earth prepares with faith- 
fulness to complete her perfect work; the blade already pro- 
mises the ear, the blossoms prophesy the ripened fruit. Shall 
we alone remain inert and dull? Let us arise from the winter 
of our discontent. Weare summoned to go forward into the 
Church of the living God. There is a fellowship for ever 
open; aud though we fail, yet by his grace we may still lay 
our offering on the altar with the lowly trust that he will not 
ask of us, “Have you succeeded?” but only, ‘“ Have you 
given me of your best?” 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


On Wednesday morning, at ten o’clock, Communion Service 
was held in Hope-street Church, conducted by the Revs. H. 
Enfield Dowson and H. Sbaen Solly, the opening hymn, instinct 
with the spirit of that service, being Dean Stanley’s, “ When 
the Paschal evening fell.” i 

Mr. Dowson gave the address, and spoke of the ministry of 
Jesus, recalling especially the last pathetic scenes and the 
victory of his death. The ministers who helped in the distri- 
bution were the Revs. H. Gow, L. P. Jacks, E. I. Fripp, and 
Joseph Anderton. 
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At the morniug session in St. George’s Hall, an address was 
given by the Rev. Joun Hunter, D.D., of the King’s Weigh 
House Congregational Church, London, on “A Worshipful 
Church.” 


A PLHA FOR A WORSHIPFUL CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


Ir was a distinguished scholar of the American section of the 
denomination of Christians to which many of you belong who 
once said, referring to his early connection with King’s Chapel, 
Boston, “I thank God that I was brought up in a worshipful 
church—a church whose atmosphere was that of reverence, 
piety and prayer.” 

It is almost impossible to over-value the worshipful function 
of the organised religious community—the element and 
atmosphere of worship in our churches. There are other 
tests of the worth and service of a church to human needs, but 
there is not a truer and loftier one than its worshipful quality 
and influence. It is good to hear a church praised for its 
humanitarian zeal and activity, or for its wise and helpful 
teaching and preaching, but the best thing that can be said of 
it is that those whotread its courts are drawn thither mostly by 
love of its prayers and praises, of its devotional observances 
and associations—which quicken and nourish holy aspiration 
and purpose, and are the channel of influences which inspire 
and hallow the life. 

In his famous and epoch-making address 1o a class of 
divinity students well-nigh seventy years ago Emerson said, 
that the hold public worship had on men was gone or is going ! 
It was not the first nor the last time that a passing mood has 
been mistaken for an inevitable and permanent tendency. 
There are at least a few things which do not change in seventy 
or in seven hundred years—things which are as old and as 
new as the spring flowers we see breaking from the earth 
this April day. The instincts and impulses which in the days 
of our fathers and in the old time before them moved men not 
only to offer prayer in retirement, but to seek God in company, 
are not accidental and transitory, but constant elements of 
human life and growth. They require and ever find truer and 
better expression and satisfaction, but we do not lose them, 
save as we lose our capacity for deep feeling and grow insensible 
to great human needs and experiences. A quickened and 
deepened spiritual life and a finer wisdum will ever bring us 
back to the temple and altar of God. 

In one of George Eliot’s letters may be found this sentence: 
“One wants a temple beside the out-door temple—a place where 
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human beings do not ramble apart, but meet with a common 
impulse.” Our churches exist to meet and satisfy this yearn- 
ing of the religious soul and of every soul in its most religious 
moments; and when they are what they ought to be they will 
in all their associations conduce to reverent and exalted feeling 
and thought, be friendly to quietness of spirit and communion 
with the unseen, be sanctuaries on whose threshold we may 
always meet the best suggestions and persuasions, and within 
whose walls we can nourish without hindrance those affections 
and sentiments which idealise our common life, and which it is 
the supreme anxiety of serious men everywhere to preserve 
unsoiled and unhurt amid earthly contact and strife. 


Worship is the Chief End of the Church. 


The subject we are considering has received of late years 
a large share of attention, yet it seems to me still necessary to 
lay stress! on worship as the one special thing for which church 
doors stand open—worship to which architecture, music, hymn, 
canticle, sermon, sacrament, speech and silence ought all to 
contribute, and to contribute directly. Many of us require to 
remember that the churches are not responsible for all the 
interests of mankind. They must not, it is true, be partial and 
fanatical, but in these days of scattered and manifold ecclesi- 
astical activity, they may with profit ask themselves whether 
their universality need take the form of meddling with so many 
things in their separace and secular aspects, and of seeking to 
cover a wide variety of interests at the cost of neglecting, more 
or less, their own distinctive work. It is good to amuse and 
entertain people, to care for the physical conditions of their 
existence, and to contribute to the solution of pressing social 
and political problems, and the influence of a truly worshipful 
and Christian church will be to stimulate and strengthen men 
to do that kind of work in the world, and to lend a band where- 
ever their brethren are at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
existence and in the attainment of good. People, however, 
can do political and educational work through political and 
educational institutions and agencies, and the means of 
recreation and amusement can be found in abundance almost 
everywhere. There is little need for our churches as churches 
to turn from their proper work to supply these things, or to 
give them any very large place in their limited opportunity. In 
this age of specialisation they must seek to find their strength 
more and more in the concentration of their powers in channels 
definitely religious and in keeping to the lines of the most 
complete conservation of spiritual influence. They will best 
meet and adjust themselves to modern conditions and needs 
by being made to stand for more, not less, as religious 
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institutions. It is not their chief end to gather crowds and to 
fill buildings with people who only want a penny-show of 
music or eloquence. To make the attraction of the church love 
of pleasure, music, anecdote, oratory, will foster an ideal of the 
church which must in time destroy its whole spiritual power 
and influence. A church worthy to be called a church ministers 
to no frivolous feeling or worldly expectancy, it meets those 
who gather in its sanctuary, not as people who want to be 
pleased or entertained that they may come again or keep 
together, but as spiritual and immortal beings, seeking the 
inspirations of faith and hope, the sense of Divine and eternal 
relationships, the love of God, the grace of Christ and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. The churches need have no 
fear of the results of persistent and intense devotion to the one 
work to which they are called and which they can do best. 
Much of the indifference to religious observances which is 
complained of is, I am persuaded, indifference to what has been 
tried and found wanting, to worship that is not worshipful, to 
preaching that has no touch of inspiration in it, and to 
membership in religious communities that quickens no sense of 
fellowship with the whole family of God on earth and in 
heaven. Instead of speaking, as Emerson did in his earlier 
years, of the hold which public worship has on men as gone or 
going, I rather feel compelled to say that churches where the 
idea of worship is magnified and made honourable were never 
so attractive to serious minds, and were never so much required 
as they are now amid the rush and noise of our modern life. 
It is not as a part of the world we need the church, but as a 
refuge from the world—as a fortress against those mighty 
forces that make for the vulgarisation of life, as the home and 
school of those thoughts and affections which keep us to our 
best, and redeem and hallow all common things and common 
days. 


Channels of Religious Inspiration. 


How to make our churches truly worshipful churches is a 
problem of supreme and pressing importance. The questions 
between different schools of Biblical criticism and theology are 
in comparison little more than academic disputations, We 
cannot live by the word of knowledge alone, and still less by 
dry and doubtful discussions. And for religious instruction, 
as distinct from religious impression and inspiration, men are 
no longer dependent on their churches and ministers. The 
prophet and the priest have as commanding a place as ever in 
the church, but not the mere Sunday lecturer or teacher. 
Much of our preaching is a survival from the time when there 
were no printing press, no libraries, and no books for the multitude, 
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Necessity is no longer laid upon the pulpit to convey a kind of 
information concerning Biblical and theological matters which 
is now accessible to all classes in cheap primers and com- 
mentaries. On the other hand, no amount of the best religious 
literature can supersede the necessity of common worship, 
diminish the significance of the services of the church as 
channels of religious inspiration, or even limit that wonderful 
element of personality by which the spiritual direction and 
elevation of life seem so often, humanly speaking, to depend 
upon those who speak with that power of prophetic vision and 
experience which distinguishes the sermon from the lecture or 
oration, making it one with the sanctities of prayer and a 
veritable message of God to man. 

Tu the Protestant, especially in the non-Episcopal Churches, 
the least developed function hitherto has been the function of 
worship. , In an old dictionary of “ Universal Information” 
you may have seen two woodcuts representing Pagan and 
Christian worship. The ignorant Pagan is represented as 
kneeling on the ground before an ugly idol, while the 
enlightened Christian is seated comfortably in a pew listening 
toasermon. That is not altogether caricature. It represents 
the penalty which has been paid for the life and energy which 
have gone into great and necessary protests. Protests, how- 
ever noble and earnest, are never the expression of the whole 
truth on any subject. Extreme begets extreme. Luther and 
Catherine his wife seemed to themselves to pray less after they 
had broken with the old church than before; and from that 
day to our day it has been the besetting temptation of the 
Protestant Churches to fail to use even as means and helps 
what in their ignorance and superstition men had formerly 
regarded as ends. The reaction against form and symbolism 
went too far—a reaction which has robbed public worship for 
generations of many helpful and beautiful usages, and by the 
exaggerated importance attached to creed and sermon and the 
intellectual aspects of religion generally, has done much to 
drive devotion and poetry out of the churches, to convert the 
temple into a lecture hall, praise and prayer into preliminaries, 
and what ought to be an assembly of worshippers into an 
audience more or less critical, or into a mere mob of spectators 
and hearers. 


The Freest Church may be most Worshipful. 


Tam, of course, as far as anyone from joining in the ery for 
less preaching. Let us improve the quality of our preaching if 
we can, but let us not resort to the foolish and feeble alterna- 
tive of underrating its functions and possibilities. Preaching 
spread Christianity at the beginning, and every epoch of 
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revival and reformation has been an epoch of preaching. It is 
of the falsehood of extremes we need to beware. It has often 
been said that Roman Catholicism brings men to their knees, 
and that Protestantism brings them back again to their feet. 
But both attitudes are everlastingly true, and necessary for 
our humanity. The medieval saints were ignorant of much 
that we know; but are we not in danger of losing much that 
they felt? It is possible, I know, to welcome and love all the 
new light of this new day of Christ and yet to keep the old 
regard for devout and reverent observances and ways. I fail 
to see any reason in the nature of things why the freest 
Churches should not also be the most worshipful Churches. 
The new heavens and the new earth of modern knowledge give 
us more, and not less, reasons for worship. To unite mind 
and heart, soul and strength, in the love and worship of God 
is the work and the characteristic of the reconciling and 
catholic Church which our religious times urgently require. 


The Need of Imagination. 


The poet Coleridge, it is said, left the Unitarian body—of 
which he was for a short time minister, or preacher—because 
it was deficient in imagination, which he judged, and rightly 
judged, to be a most important element in organised religious 
life and culture. He would have left all the Puritan Churches 
for the same reason, for they were all alike suffering from the 
same poverty and prosaic stupor of the imagination both in 
their teaching and ritual. It was the old watchword of 
Protestantism, “‘ Religion is spirit,” “ Worship is spirit,” and 
it was necessary truth in its time. We now need to say, that if 
the body without the spirit is dead, so the spirit without the 
body is impotent. Itis time the Free Churches of England 
had outgrown their fear of everything Roman or Anglican. 
The darkness is not all in one place, nor is the light. No 
great development of religion can be entirely erroneous or 
mistaken, Christendom had not been proceeding on altogether 
wrong and false lines till the Reformers and Puritans appeared. 
The whole truth concerning the worship of the Church is not 
with one age or party any more than is the whole truth con- 
cerning the faith or government of the Church. In our zeal 
against excessive or superstitious ritual we have been betrayed 
into an anti-ritualism which is just as evil. Even in his own 
day Luther had to check the intemperate zeal of Protestant 
despisers of forms and ordinances as firmly as he had opposed 
Roman Catholic abuses. ‘Do not listen to the devil,’ he said, 
“when he opens his big. mouth calling out, ‘ Spirit! Spirit!’ 
and then breaks down all the bridges by which the spirit can 
enter.” ‘There is a superstition,’ Lord Bacon says, “ in 
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avoiding superstition.” Let us seek to see things in their 
true perspective. Must we always oscillate between 
extremes? Let the multitude of years teach wisdom. 
Let us not cast out as evil that which only requires 
correction and guidance, or to be filled with a truer and larger 
thought and spirit. Let us not confound an intelligent and 
chastened use of ritual with sacerdotalism, or raise the stupid 
ery of “ No Popery”’ when nothing more is intended than a 
return to practices which the Universal Church has sanctioned, 
and even Knox and Luther and Calvin approved. Let us not 
give over to error and superstition the monopoly of beautiful 
aud helpful symbolism. Simplicity is not baldness and coarse- 
ness ; and modes of worship bare and inartistic, calculated to 
starve rather than nourish the sentiments, are not necessarily 
pure and spiritual. Aistheticism is not the ideal any more 
than asceticism, but it is right that our worship and all its 
accessories should participate in sincere and dignified ways in 
our general culture. Our offices of worship must be framed to 
meet the wants and sympathies and aspirations of more than 
one type of mind, character and experience. The city of God 
has twelve gates, and the ways of the spirit are many. We 
must no longer send to other communions those who crave for 
more reverent and orderly modes of worship. For it is not 
always social fashion, or love of music or a languid liking for 
ecclesiastical performances which draw many from our Free 
Churches to the Episcopal communion, with all its medievalism, 
dogmatism and exclusive assumptions, but the need of more 
helpful and satisfying worship than can be found in tbe 
churches of their childhood and youth. The Free Churches of 
England ought to have the best ritual of worship. It is part 
of our Christian liberty to be able to rise superior to tradition 
and custom, even to our own traditionusand customs. We have 
the freedom of Christendom; but we might as well be bound 
hand and foot, if we are not making full use of our freedom 
to realise the idea of a Church more simply and comprehen- 
sively Christian, and more worshipful in all its observances 
and ways. 
More Living Forms of Worship. 

In all branches of the Christian Church things seem to be 
working toward a great reconstruction; and the non-Episcopal 
Churches are taking up gratefully and reverently devotional 
aids which the fathers flung away. But much (O how much!) 
remains to be done, and what has been done here and there is 
little more than suggestive and tentative. Now and always we 
must lay the supreme emphasis upon the truth and spirit of 
worship; there must be nothing insincere, nothing sensuous, 
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nothing merely mechanical and showy if the best results are to 
be obtained; but between truth and ritual, spirit and form, 
there need be no strife, but the most perfect harmony. 
The question of the purity or spirituality of worship is not 
determined by the forms used, be they simple or elaborate, 
plain or beautiful, but by the spirit of the people using them. 
‘We can be formal in the rejection of forms, and be as super- 
stitiously attached to a few dull and bare forms as to a more 
dignified ritual. Without spiritual life uncircumcision avails 
just as little as circumcision. Wisely as we may speak against 
dependence upon forms, it is well to remember that there is 
equal danger in independence of forms, What is more common 
aud sad, for example, than the slow and utter decay of the prayer- 
ful spirit where all formal prayer is neglected or renounced. To 
eare for form for form’s sake 1s foolish, but to care for 
form for the sake of the spirit it expresses, preserves and 
nourishes, is heavenly wisdom. Let us believe both in spirit 
and in form, and seek to give to each its proper place and 
value. It is the perfection of art, we have been told, to 
have a perfect command of forms, and it is also the perfection 
of worship. The wisest Church is the Church that pays the 
finest justice and the most impartial and perfect respect to 
these two eternal factors in hfe and religion — spirit and 
form; and itis the Church which will hold the best place, 
do the best work and exert the best influence for the longest 
period of time. 

To develop the worship-side of Church life, to correct what 
requires to be corrected, to enrich what is poor and fulfil what 
is partial, we must chiefly depend on the inculcation of first 
and great truths. Give to men truer and nobler thoughts of 
the worship of the Church, the right conception and the right 
spirit of it, the right attitude of mind and heart toward it, and 
much that now prevents the worthy realisation of the ideal of 
a worshipful Church will pass away; the outward forms and 
features of worship will come more and more into accord with 
its meaning and dignity, and men will feel in simple ways the 
importance of everything which is connected with the offices 
of prayer and praise, and which in any manner or degree 
hinders or assists them. Indeed, nothing short of a clear and 
general recognition of the idea that public worship is the 
symbolic expression of something which all men owe to God 
will give it power over men and restore to the Church the 
rightful and natural authority which in many places it has 
lost. Worship is a duty which is invoived in all our relations 
to God, and binding upon men everywhere who know God 
to be their Creator and Preserver, their moral Lord and Judge, 
their Father and Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of their hidden 
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life. It is because people fail to look upon the worship of the 
Church in the light of a sacred obligation, and think of it as 
something which rests almost entirely upon private taste, 
private inclination, private want, that the Church is so widely 
regarded as an institution to be patronised if its attractions, 
social, intellectual, oratorical, musical, are sufficient, or a bye- 
interest or bye-play whose claims may be lightly set aside as 
soon as they come into conflict with more absorbing interests 
and pleasures. 


Worship not Self-seeking, but Self-surrender. 


It is a prevalent idea even among serious persons that the 
supreme object or end of worship is to receive benefits and 
favours for themselves, to be pleased and helped by hymn and 
music, prayer and sermon, or at the most to offer petitions for 
“ those things which are requisite and necessary as well for the 
body as the soul.” But an audience met to look and listen, 
or even a company of devout people met for supplication, seek- 
ing their God only for what they can get, cannot be truthfully 
described as a congregation of worshippers. Attendance on the 
services of the church ought not, of course, to be insisted on 
apart from those natural conditions upon which edification 
depends. A Church that does not furnish helpful worship and 
helpful teaching has no claims on anyone’s allegiance. And 
while petition has a rightful and large place in the prayers of 
the sanctuary, it is not all. The supreme and final purpose 
of the worship of the Church is not our pleasure or profit, but 
the glory of God. Let the first things therefore be first in our 
regard—adoration, gratitude, praise, submission, consecration ; 
the rising above ourselves in the worship of the eternal good- 
ness—our human response to the Divine perfection—the 
going out of ourselves in humble thanksgiving to God for his 
great and undeserved mercies ; the giving of ourselves in 
solemn acts of dedication to do and to bear God’s holy and 
blessed will. In its central idea our worship is an offering and 
a sacrifice. Our prayer and praise, our adoration and thanks- 
giving, our reverence for the Divine majesty, our trust in the 
Divine goodness and grace, our penitence and aspiration, 
our submissive spirit, our filial affection, our fraternal sym- 
pathy, our consecration to a life of Divine obedience and human 
service take the place of the bleeding and smoking victims cf 
Pagan and Jewish altars. And unless we offer this reasonable 
and spiritual sacrifice and yield ourselves to God, there is 
nothing in the public acts of religion in which we may take 
more or less a formal part that at all answers to the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth, and nothing to make us recipients 
of that Divine benediction which belongs to the worship of the 
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Church as something distinct from private worship, for here 
as everywhere, to receive we must have, to get we must give, 
and what costs us nothing is worth to us just what it costs. 

But our worship is not merely a duty which we owe to Ged, 
but something in which He himself finds joy. You remember 
the old medieval story which Browning has retold in our time 
as ‘a romance of deep truth,” of the young monk Theocritus 
and his boyish hymn, “ his little human praise,” which God 
missed amid the hallelujahs of saints and angels. It is only a 
legend, but it brings us nearer, I am persuaded, to the Divine 
reality of things than representations of Deity which we may 
think grander and more philosophical. Let us not misjudge 
God. He may be more than “personal,” but He is not less; 
more than man, but not less; and without feeling, and the love 
which craves for answering love, He would surely be less than 
man. The God whom Jesus Christ reveals is not beyond caring 
for our reverence and trust, our gratitude and love. A universe 
of passionless worlds cannot compensate for the loss of His chil- 
dren’s worship. Because He is Eternal Goodness and Father- 
hood, He misses our little human praise, our confidence, our 
affection, our obedience. And when we worship in spirit and 
in truth we not only draw nigh to Him, but He draws nigh to 
us, and we grow wise with His wisdom, strong with His strength, 
peaceful with His peace, blessed with His blessedness. Many 
ways He has, known and unknown, of drawing near to His 
children, but if we listen to the voice of the spiritual experience 
of mankind, then are we led to believe and expect that we shall 
become conscious of a deeper and more intimate communion 
with God when we seek Him in the company of our brethren 
than when we seek Him alone, that though His grace is not 
confined to ecclesiastical channels, yet blessings are given in 
the Church which are not given outside, that He whose paths 
are in the deep waters, and whose footsteps are not known, has 
still His way in the sanctuary. 

True Union in Common Prayer. 

We have much to gain, I am persuaded, by getting the 
members of our congregations to consider more thoughtfully 
and earnestly than the vast mass of them have ever yet done, 
what is meant by this act and experience we call public 
worship; that it is not only a great stimulus to personal 
devoutness and renders possible an active and exalted condi- 
tion of the religious affections rarely reached in solitude, that 
it is not only the crown and perfection of all worship, private 
and domestic, but that it hasa special significance and blessing 
of its own. [tis in its essence, not the act of an individual 
or a collection of individuals, but the act of a body or brother- 
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hood. It rests upon that real and actual fellowship of men, 
revealed to the world by Jesus Christ, in one common filial 
‘elationship to Almighty God, our Heavenly Father. It is 
something therefore which we cannot offer at all singly, or 
privately. When we meet in the public sanctuaries of our 
religion, with a congregation of two or three, or two or three 
hundred, or two or three thousand, it is not as separate beings 
we meet, with separate thoughts and feelings and wants, but 
as sons and daughters of the household of God, not to pray 
private prayers and express private convictions, but to join in 
a worship that has a representative character, to join in the 
adorations, the thanksgivings, the confessions, the aspirations, 
the supplications, the intercessions of the Universal Church. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the forms of our worship 
should as much as possible represent this fellowship, that they 
should not be individualistic or sectarian, peculiarly modern or 
medieval, or primitive, but catholic in the best sense ; that they 
should have as little in them as is possible of what divides ; 
that there should be no definitions and explanations where 
there ought only to be invocation, adoration, supplication—the 
expression in simple and undogmatic language of the trusts 
and hopes, the aspirations and needs, the affections and 
fidelities of the religious and Christian soul. In all the 
highest acts thought must go along with feeling, head with 
heart ; the spirit of truth and the spirit of prayer must not 
be two but one; yet it is communion of spiritual desire, 
affection and experience, and not identity of opinion, that is 
the real and supreme bond of worship. When worshipping 
together in the church it is not necessary to declare in prayer 
or hymn or formal creed what we think or believe on a variety 
of more or less inscrutable subjects. It is in God, not in 
theories about God, in Christ, not in theories about Christ, we 
meet and are one. To have to attach private meanings to 
petitions in prayers, to lines in hymns and psalms and to 
clauses in recited creeds while we are engaged in solemn acts 
of worship is to put an unnecessary strain on the mind and 
conscience, and when done regularly must have a demoralising 
effect. ‘Liturgies and public forms of service,” said 
John Hales of Eton in 1642, “ ought to be so framed as they 
admitted not of particular and private fancies, but contained 
only such things as in which all Christians do agree. Then 
men of different opinion would be able to hold communion in 
sacris, and go to one church.” 


The Universal Hlement in Public Prayer. 


But, on the other hand, it is not necessary in public as in 
private worship to individualise the language of prayer and 
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praise, or to refuse to use words of thanksgiving and confession 
because they express a feeling and faith higher, deeper, and 
larger than what we each singly may possess. In the church 
we ought to be able to rise above the petty self-consciousness 
which is the bane cf our life everywhere, and to feel that we 
are part of the great solidarity of religious and Christian souls, 
members of the universal Church of Christ and of the one 
family of God on earth and in heaven. Common worship, 
surely, ought not to be an impossible or even a very difficult 
ideal to those who have everything in common, save a few 
superficial and transitory things; a common humanity, a 
common divinity, a common origin and home in God’s Father- 
hood, a common need of heavenly care and discipline and 
guidance, of redeeming mercy, and of holy quickening and 
inspiration. It may be well also to bear in mind, when so 
many are inclined to make much more of practical philan- 
thropy than of worship in the life of the Church, that nothing 
enables men to realise their common brotherhood like common 
worship, the serious recognition and confession of the same 
Divine relationships, obligations and needs. In finding God 
we find ourselves, and also our brethren. 


Give of the Best for Worship. 

If the conception of the meaning and function of the worship 
of the Church be such as I have said, then it follows that we are 
bound by every right consideration to give careful and constant 
attention to all those conditions, methods, and details of methods 
upon which depend the practical efficiency of such a great and 
lofty human interest, and which are necessary to give to our 
worship its becoming dignity and grace, and its best impres- 
siveness and influence. A worshipful Church, like all best 
things, is an ideal, but an ideal we must always have in view, 
and be seeking persistently in every way open to us to realise. 
We must not grudge pains and patience, and the giving of 
thought and time to many things which, considered by them- 
selves, may seem insignificant and trifling. In the Hebrew 
Tabernacle not only the seven-branched candlesticks, 
but the tongs and the snuffers were made of ‘gold, 
and that pure gold.” In like manner everything in and 
about our churches ought to be as good and perfect as we 
can make it—it ought to be our best. We must not dismiss 
from serious regard what is secondary and subordinate because 
here and there it is made unduly prominent and important. 
Let us be wise with the wisdom of Christ who had nothing to 
say against the tithing of mint and anise and cumin, if the 
weightier matters of the law were not neglected, and who 
exhorted his disciples to be faithful in the least as in the 
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greatest things. To secure reverent worship we must not regard 
anything as trifling. To tr’fle here is todo what would belittle 
the majesty of man’s communion with God. The small and 
the great things, the outward and the inward things, are all 
part of the one thing. Spiritual worship has its external as 
well as its internal side, and may suffer as much from too 
little as from excessive attention to details. 


The Church Building. 


In the construction, design and decoration of the church 
building, the controlling idea ought to be the idea of worship. 
Without and within it should be symbolic of its great religious 
purpose, and be planned throughout with a view to religious 
impression. After consulting security and certain utilities, the 
question to be asked of every proportion, form, colour, light, 
shadow, pillar, symbol, is—will it assist the worship? Every 
one of its,interior arrangements ought to make it plain that 
it is not a hall for the ordinary and varied purposes of collective 
secular life, for public meetings, lectures and concerts, but a 
sanctuary, and nothing else. 

It is the witness of experience—of a long and wide experience 
—that art may be of service in religion, that buildings may 
help the worship, that the mind may be spoken to through the 
eye as well as through the ear, that the suggestions of the 
church edifice may appeal to and stimulate the spiritual 
imagination and be the allies of reverence and aspiration. It 
is not of art we need be afraid, only of its one-sided and 
selfish culture. A beantiful church may be the least of all 
aids to worship, but it is an aid, and an aid which ought to be 
seriously sought and gratefully accepted. Good sermons may 
be more impressive than symbols and pictures, but there is no 
reason why we should not, in our Church life as in our domestic 
and civic life, avail ourselves of all the best offices of art and 
add to the exhortations of the living preacher the silent 
eloquence of suggestive mural decorations and pictures, and of 
windows aflame with parable and allegory. It was an ancient 
custom to adorn the walls of the sanctuary with pictorial 
illustrations of the great events of Biblical and Church history ; 
and our fathers, though they would have none of the 
ecclesiastical painting and sculpture, had their own undivine 
decorations, and were not slow in erecting marble slabs to the 
honour and glory of’ departed pastors and elders. Why are 
we so suspicious and afraid of the symbol of the Cross in our 
Free Churches? ‘To all truly Christian souls it is the great 
symbol of Christianity—recalling the passion and sacrifice of 
our Lord and the deepest idea of the Christian life. Is the 
abuse of a symbol sufficient reason for its abandonment? If 
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it is, where are we to stop? Bible and Sacrament have been 
even more abused. A superstitious Church in a superstitious 
age may have abused all these outward modes of religious 
impression, but it does not follow that an enlightened Church 
in an enlightened age should not avail itself of the power of 
picture and symbol to help devout feeling and thought. 
Without a parable or picture Jesus spake not to his disciples, 
and without a universe of symbols or pictures Deity is still the 
unknown and unknowable. God speaks to man not only 
through his head, but through his heart and imagination; and 
the Church of God must touch our higher nature at every point 
and not treat anything which God hath cleansed and sanctified 
as common and unclean. Emerson somewhere says that great 
statues and paintings in private houses and galleries have got 
into the wrong place, and should be removed to where they can 
teach the people their lessons of truth and beauty. The 
church is the natural house of art, of sacred painting and of 
sacred music, and noble religious pictures are just as much out 
of place in galleries crowded with Venuses and the like, as 
sacred music is in our secular concert-halls, where one may 
hear, if he can endure it, the grandest and most thrilling passages 
of the Bible sung for purposes of entertainment, and greeted 
with applause. 
Interior Arrangements. 

In the furniture and interior arrangement and decoration of 
the church everything ought to be avoided that does not 
harmonise with its worshipful purpose and associations. 
Whether formally consecrated or not, everything ought to feel 

consecrated and be favourable to reverence. Hven the faintest 
suggestions of the lyceum, the music-hall, or theatre ought to 
be avoided. The choir gallery behind the pulpit may not be, 
as someone has said, ‘‘an invention of the devil,’ but it is the 
height of vulgarity. The choir-seat requires to be a little 
elevated, but not so elevated as to give the impression that the 
singers are not fellow-worshippers with the congregation, but 
are up there on exhibition. The pulpit ought to be reserved 
exclusively for preaching. There ought to be the low-placed 
desk and lectern for prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, 
In these acts the minister ought not to be too prominent. 
When leading in prayer he ought to be near the people and 
almost on their level—as becometh a fellow-worshipper. It is 
only a symbol, but a very appropriate and beautiful symbol, 
which places the pulpit a little to one side, and gives to the 
Table of Communion the central place—a place which it ought 
to have, at least in the thought and feeling of all Churches 
which gather around Jesus Christ and own in Him 

The Light, the Truth, the Way. 
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You may think that all this savours of Ritualism, but it is 
surely no more Ritualism than the common Nonconformist 
fashion of making pulpit or organ so central that they look as 
if they were the be-all and end-all of the church. I am plead- 
ing for the simple ritual of the church in opposition to the 
ritual of the lecture or concert-hall. The usages I have 
ventured to indicate are not only beautiful and dignified, but 
intrinsically true and good, spiritually suggestive and impressive, 
and capable of adaptation to the simplicity of Free Church 
worship. The environment, we are told, everywhere reacts 
upon the life. We are all taught, more or less, by object- 
lessons, and by many the outward and visible signs are 
absolutely needed. 


The Associations of Worship. 


Further, I plead not only that all the arrangements of the 
church building should be suggestive of worship, but that all 
its associations should be worshipful. The educational value 
of surroundings is being emphasised just now in so many 
directions that I feel we must not lose sight of it in connection 
with our churches. We are creatures of association, and the 
associations of noisy public meetings, and of the entertain- 
ments that pass for religious activities in these days, will not 
help, but hinder, the best service which the church building 
can be made to render to men. Let us not demean our 
churches by putting them to all sorts of uses. Jet us have a 
few places where the world in the vulgar sense is not even 
suggested—places in the crowded and noisy haunts of men 
kept open exclusively for purposes of devout worship and 
devout silence, places that have always in them the atmo- 
sphere of prayer and meditation, that recall thoughts of God 
and Christ and the deeper realities of life, that give a finer 
turn and tone to our feelings, and have the power to make us 
forget, if only for a single moment, earthly care and passion 
and strife. . There is not a shadow of superstition in what I am 
urging as to the consecration and sanctity of buildings, only a 
recognition of the power of association, which is one of the 
most powerful and subtle of our mental conditions. Our freer 
and larger thought of things is being wrongly used when it 
makes us do an injustice to the sentiments and feelings that 
made the dust of Zion dear to the Jews, and made the Son of 
God weep over Jerusalem. Letus not think that we have out- 
grown these feelings and sentiments. It is just possible that 
we have not grown into them. The average Englishman has 
too little sentiment, and the little he has is generally connected 
with the anniversary of his own birth and wedding, and finds 
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expression only in extraordinary eating and drinking. The 
power of association may become tyrannical, but in regard to 
sacred buildings English Nonconformists are not in the least 
danger at present of yielding themselves too much to its 
influence. 


Church Manners. 


To be able to realise in any worthy way the ideal of a wor- 
shipful Church much attention requires to be given by the 
worshippers to their Church manners—to what is proper and 
becoming before, and during, and after such a solemn engage- 
ment as the worship of God. The behaviour of many people 
in the House of God is not only undevotional, but vulgar and 
ill-bred. It is as if they did not know and had not been taught 
the first and simplest lessons about the Church and its worship. 
Entering into church late, and with, perhaps, a careless or 
bustling air; taking and leaving their places without any 
apparent reverence; nodding and smiling, whispering and 
chattering just before and after service; clearing the throat or 
nose during prayer and sermon, and sometimes in a way that 
would cause more than a mild surprise even in a friend’s 
drawing-room ; the sitting bolt-upright with open and staring 
eyes when confessions, thanksgivings and intercessions are being 
presented in their name to God; lounging instead of kneeling 
at prayer; standing during praise with one or two hands 
deep in trouser-pockets; the restless looking about and 
fumbling and fingering of books; much occupation with the 
dress and demeanour of fellow-worshippers; the twisting and 
_ turning of necks and heads, and general distraction if a door 
creeks, or a book falls, or a child cries, or a person walks down 
the aisle goiug out; the listening to the discourse almost 
watch in hand; the putting on of gloves and coats and other 
articles of dress during the closing hymn and benediction ; 
slipping and skulking out of church for no sufficient reason 
before the dismissal ; the rush to the door asif ninety minutes 
were too prodigal an expenditure of time on the things of 
eternity ; these are but a few of the glaring faults which every 
one, young and old, ought to avoid. The other summer at 
Dresden I observed again and again how even careless and 
noisy sightseers uncovered their heads and were subdued and 
silent when they entered the little room of the picture gallery 
where stands alone in its sweet and’ solemn beauty Raffaele’s: 
“Sistine Madonna.” There ought to be at least the same hushed 
feeling in the house of prayer, and there would be if people 
only realised the meaning of it all. Many even do not give 
the worship a chance. I have often to conduct worship in 
places where the first part of the service is well-nigh over 
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before all the people are gathered and settled in their pews, 
and everything is favourable to calm and serious feeling and 
reflection. Occasional late attendance may be unavoidable, 
but as a regular thing, except in the case of a very few, it is 
wholly unjustifiable. To have the mind composed to thought 
and prayer and ready to rise on the wings of devotion, it is 
necessary for one to be in his place a few minutes before the 
service begins. People who arrive late, not only disturb others 
and break a stillness that should be unbroken and solemn 
during the whole service, but by losing the opening acts of 
worship they wrong themselves and fail in the manifestation 
of that reverence which is the instinct of the devout heart. 
The old words, “I will not give unto the Lord my God 
of that which costs me nothing,” are words which set 
forth in sublime simplicity a principle of unchanging 
value which applies to Christian as well as to the 
ancient Hebrew worship and to our personal preparation 
for that worship. It seems easy, fatally easy, to take part in 
a public religious service, easy to join in hymn and psalm and 
prayer, to listen to words of exhortation, and to receive the Holy 
Supper of the Lord; yet it is not easy to evter into the mean- 
ing and spirit of these different acts of worship. The worship- 
ful affections and sentiments—reverence, gratitude, penitence, 
aspiration, trust, self-surrender, love to God, love to Christ, 
love to man, the sense of our relationship to God and to the 
whole family of God on earth and in heaven—are not feelings 
that can be summoned into existence or exercised at will, but 
like all our finest affections and sentiments they cannot be had 
or kept without constant care and culture. The customs of our 
godly forefathers of observing Saturday evening as a time of 
preparation for the Sunday—a time for the recollection and 
meditation which fit one for sacred engagements, is not a 
custom that is ever likely to be restored—but we need its 
reminder—that the worthy worship of God in His Church is 
something that requires every faculty of mind, and soul and 
body in its best estate. 

We need to impress upon the members of our congregation 
the duty of presenting not only their spirits but their bodies as 
part of their living sacrifice. To the intelligent person who 
understands the relations of the inner and outer life, movements 
and attitudes in the house of prayer will not appear to be 
trifles. Outward reverence is the protection of the worshipful 
spirit as outward decency is the safe-guard of personal purity. 
Outward and visible signs react upon feeling and character, and 
go closely are they connected that for the most part they live 
and die together. Evenif the ideal of Christian worship be, 
as some maintain, the domestic ideal, yet respect and 
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reverence are essential elements even of that ideal, and in the 
finer intercourse between parents and children much depends 
on the observance of form. Neglect of the symbols of affection 
and respect comes, not from the abundance, but from the lack 
of the filial spirit. 


Reverence of Demeanour. 


Becoming and reverent behaviour in church is vital to the 
best development and influence of Church worship. Ministers, 
elders, deacons, wardens, sidesmen and sextons, as well as 
the people in general, have much to learn and much to unlearn. 
It ought to go without saying that the minister ought to be 
reverent in his whole demeanour and behaviour, and by looks, 
tones, gestures and movements, as well, as by words, ‘‘ minister ” 
reverence to the worshippers. Reverence which is the primary 
and essential sentiment of religion, and the finest grace of 
character, is the most indispensable quality of a religious 
guide; and it ought to be so much a part of himself that the 
manifestation of it is unconscious and spontaneous. A loud, 
arrogant manner, a brisk, business manner, a cold, perfunctory 
manner, an easy, lounging, sprawling manner, a restless, em- 
barrassed, confused manner—are all unbecoming and intolerable 
manners in ministers. The remedy for much clerical indecorum 
in the conduct of public worship is more culture, refinement 
and gentlemanliness, and above all the reverent and devout 
spirit. The movement and acts of our wardens, elders, deacons, 
sidesmen, and the arrangements they make and carry out, are 
often far from being dignified and reverent, and make for fuss 
and noise and distraction. It is not good to discuss and settle 
matters of Church business and routine at the doors or in the 
aisles when the congregation is gathering or the service pro- 
ceeding. On special occasions I often preach in churches 
where the offertory, instead of being quietly and reverently 
placed on the Communion Table, is taken into one of the 
vestries by the collectors and counted before the close of the 
worship. These practices may appear unobjectionable or of no 
importance to some, but they often rob the worship of nota little 
of its impressiveness. What we want in the house of prayer is 
calm, and therefore the avoidance of disturbances, inter- 
ruptions, incongruities of every kind which tend to divert the 
worshipper’s mind from its devout intention; and the making 
of such arrangements about things small and great as shall 
secure quiet and reverent worship, and favour every feeling and 
thought that properly belongs to the House of God. Much can be 
done for quietness and reverence by door-keepers and care- 
takers. Concerning the tortures which ministers and congre- 
gations have to endure from unrefined, undevout, undisciplined 
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choirs, I forbear to speak! Idealorganists, choir-masters, and 
singers are about as difficult to find as ideal ministers. That all 
things be done decently and in order is surely not too exacting 
a demand. In this matter of becoming Church manners, I feel 
we must begin with the children. It would not make church- 
going a penance to children were their parents and Sunday- 
school teachers to give them some instruction about the 
meaning of it all; tell them that it is becoming to say a little 
prayer on entering and leaving the church, that they ought to 
be quiet in their demeanour during worship, kneel or bow the 
head when prayers are being said, and that hurry and noise and 
talk when the Benediction is over are unseemly. More attention 
to quiet and devout behaviour would make the hours spent in 
church for young and old the most pleasant and profitable hours 
of the whole week. 


Music in the Church. 


In aworshipful church music must have an important place 
and be of the best possible quality—simple, as all best things 
are—simple, serious, devotional—an offering to Godand not a 
performance to please or attract men. ‘The hymns of the 
church should be the best of hymns—good and not bad poetry, 
good and not bad sentiment. Hymns unreal, exaggerated 
sensuous, morbid in their sentiment or language, ought to be 
avoided—also those written to express scholastic and sectarian 
interpretations of the Christian facts and truths. The hymns 
most suitable for common worship are those which give 
expression to the fundamental experiences and persuasions of 
the religious soul and to the largest and simplest aspects of 
Christian faith and life. The hymns will outlast the creeds. 
We can sing what we cannot say. ‘Is any doubtful let him 
sing psalms,” and as the heart utters itself in aspiration and. 
thanksgiving, doubt will give place to trust and fear to hope. 
The hymns go with us through life and call up hallowed 
memories. ‘How did I weep in Thy hymns and canticles, 
touched to the quick by the voices of Thy sweet attunéd 
Church ”’—wrote St. Augustine 1,40u years ago. 

There is, of course, no necessary antagonism between 
choir and congregational singing, but in these days when 
many churches have gone music mad and congregations are 
more in danger of being choir-ridden than priest-ridden, 
everything has to be jealously guarded that has a tendency 
to foster the fatal notion of substitution in worship, or the 
notion that the people are spectators and hearers of worship— 
not the worshippers. We may worship by quietly and 
reverently listening to music as well as by singing ourselves ; 
but too much must not be mide of anthem and solo—which 
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ought always to be selected ia accordance with the powers of 
the singers and to help the worship and as part of the worship, 
and never for purposes of display. It has been my experience 
that the more ignorant and unskilled a choir is the 
more elaborate and difficult the anthems they select. Now, far 
better awell-sung hymn than an ill-sung anthem. Anything 
more unworshipful in its effect than an anthem not well and 
seriously sung, I do not know. It isan imposition and exaction 
on the part of “the performers.” What are called in Scotland 
‘services of praise” or services of sacred music are, so far as 
I have seen or heard anything of them, objectionable, and 
tend to vulgarise religion and the Church. They are for the 
most part simply a decorous form of Sunday amusement, 
differing only in degree from the week-day concert. The 
church is not a music-hall and must not be treated as one. It 
is not a place where iustrumental or vocal skill or power may 
be exhibited to draw wandering and wondering ears. Music 
in the church is part of the worship of God, and the 
musicians as well as the ministers of the Church must remem- 
ber that they are the priests of worship and ought to be men 
and women, therefore, of serious and devout temper and habit. 


The Tteading of the Scriptures. 


The stated and systematic reading of the Scriptures is an 
important part of the public worship of the Church—though 
our Puritan fathers in their plain meeting houses refused for a 
time to tolerate it lest a spiritual order of worship should 
degenerate into a formal service, and a public exercise take 
the place of more personal methods of apprehending the 
will of God. There ought, I think, to be a more extended 
use of the Scriptures than is common in many of our 
churches. The Old Testament, outside the Psalms and a 
few chapters from Job and the prophets, is largely, I am 
afraid, a neglected book. At the same time let it be remem- 
bered that the Church is the place for the devotional use of 
Scripture, and only those passages ought to be read which will 
quicken and nourish worshipful feeling or give instruction in 
the principles of right living. 


The Sermon: a Part of Worship. 


Public worship in its truest sense includes the sermon, and 
the sermon must be made more and more a part of the worship. 
When it is what it ought to be it is felt to be a real and vital 
part of the worship—full of the spirit of the whole—prayer, 
praise, music, poetry, thought, all in one, burning with holy 
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passion and touched with heavenly fire: a true sacrament, ‘the 
sacrament of the Word,” as our fathers called it, a true means 
of grace, lifting the sensitive and sympathetic mind and heart 
into the presence of God. It is not always, or even often, 
possible to be loyal to this ideal of the sermon, partly because 
one man has to preach tuo frequently to the same congregation, 
and partly because we are too often compelled, for reasons I 
need not mention, to use the Sunday hours of worship for 
saying things that would be best said in the lecture hall or 
Bible class. It is the fate, not the fault, of the modern 
pulpit that it has todo so much explanatory and controversial 
work in order to make and keep free and clear the pure 
and central objects of the heart’s trust and love, and that 
it is often forced to bid people listen to arguments, puzzle 
over texts, weigh perplexing evidence when, perhaps, they 
only want to catch a strain of the Divine harmony that per- 
vades the universe, touch the healing hand of Christ and find 
rest in God. 

But more fatal to the purpose of worship than the discussion 
of critical and theological questions is the vulgarity of sensa- 
tional preaching. In the days of my boyhood in the North of 
Scotland I used to hear much of the pulpit dying of its dignity 
—but better die of dignity than of stooping to pander to 
vulgar tastes and cravings. Better small congregations than 
sacred buildings crowded with people simply seeking enter- 
tainment and the gratification of curiosity! “It isa strange 
mistake,” said Tholuck, “to think that even common people 
prefer to hear from the pulpit the thought and language and 
style of their common hours.” I hope that is true, but I often 
doubt it. 

But in thus speaking I would not seem even to limit the 
range of subjects that may be treated by the pulpit. In my 
church in Glasgow Dr. George Macdonald visited us for several 
years every autumn, and lectured on week evenings on such 
subjects as Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, Dante, the poems of 
Wordsworth, Burns, and Tennyson, and in a way and spirit so 
profoundly impressive that they might have been given as 
sermons at the Sunday service. They brought out religious 
lessons such as one may easily fail to receive from half of the 
sermons that are preached every Sunday. We cannot judge 
very well the suitability of a discourse from its title or subject. 
The supreme and real use of the Bible in church is, I have said, 
the religious use, the use of its stories, biographies, poems, 
parables, gospels, epistles, to make men feel and think 
religiously, and whatever, therefore, helps men to feel and think 
religiously, whatever makes so andible and persuasive some 
message of the living God that it moves and raises men, is 
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doing the work of the Bible. But everything depends on the 
man, his spirit, his wisdom, his sensitiveness to the spiritual 
aspects of life, his faith. This is the power of the Keys—the 
power of faith to quicken and increase faith in others. Say 
what we like about apostolical succession and sacerdotal grace, 
it is a wise and sound instinct which separates the Christian 
minister from a lecturer on theological and ethical questions, or 
from a talented speaker on philosophical or social or literary 
problems, or from an organiser and leader of oratorical and 
other semi-religious entertainments. The common Noncon- 
formist protest against the priestly conception of the ministry 
is at heart, I believe, a Christian protest, though it is little 
eareful to distinguish between the true and the false priest- 
hood. There is a priesthood of spirit and character. It is true 
that all the Lord’s people ought to be priests and prophets; but 
every man who seeks to lead the worship and help the faith of 
a Christian congregation ought to have in a larger, finer, more 
disciplined, more commanding measure both prophetic and 
priestly power—the power to speak to men for God and the 
power to speak to God for men, and to offer in their name the 
spiritual sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving. Both kinds of 
power are the gifts of God; but they are not conferred in any 
outward way, and they cannot be preserved and increased 
without constant and severe personal discipline and culture. 
There are, doubtless, other gifts that seem for a time to attract 
and satisfy, such as the power of saying smart or striking 
things ; but to serious people at least the tongues of men and 
of angels soon become as sounding brass if they are not the 
instruments of a genuine and disciplined faith ; and when we 
go beneath the surface, we find that the truer and deeper 
demand of men is for churches that minister to the great 
spiritual necessities which know neither to-day nor yesterday, 
but are always the same—for worshipful churches, and for 
ministers whose ministry of prayer and preaching has that 
note of spiritual authority which is given and can only be given 
by experimental and practical mastery of the secrets of the 
life lived with Christ in God. 

“My house shall be called a house of prayer,” said the 
prophet, speaking in the name of his God; and to-day, as 
long ago, we go to church to pray together, to ask the Father 
of us all for good things for ourselves and for our brethren. 


Silent Prayer. 


The place of silent }rayer in public worship requires, I 
think, in these exciting and noisy days to be more recognised 
and provided for. Why are we so afraid of silence? Both 
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the translators and revisers of the Old Testament seem to 
have been, for where we read, “‘ Praise waiteth for Thee, O God 
in Zion,” the Hebrew poet exclaimed, ‘“‘Unto Thee silence is 
worship.’ In the silent meeting of the Friends before God 
there is much to learn. How much can be said for it ? Silence 
—a living silence—ought to be a part of our worship. It may 
be more helpful to be silent together than to sing together, and 
silence may be more prayerful than much of what is called 
vocal prayer. In silent, quiet waiting and communion the 
holiest and deepest aspirations of the sou] may find expression ; 
and the meditations of the heart as well as the words of the 
mouth be acceptable before God our strength and our Redeemer. 


Worship—ILiturgical and Free. 


The experience of many years in the ministry of the Christian 
Church has only deepened the conviction of the need and 
advantage of liturgical and responsive worship. The two ways 
of worship—liturgical and free, have each proved their right 
to exist, and they may exist side by side. Opportunity ought 
to be given in every service for the introduction of free-prayer 
when the minister is moved thereto; but it is good that the 
larger part of the prayers should be before the eyes and in the 
hands of the people, that they may be able directly to participate 
in the worship, and that their worship may be saved from the 
unregulated and unchastened individualism of one man. I have 
sometimes heard extemporaneous prayer described by its extreme 
advocates in a grand philosophical way as the characteristic 
expression of “the genius” of the Puritan churches; but it 
is often, I fear, the characteristic expression of our want of 
genius ; it is our weakness as well as our strength, aye, more 
our weakness than our strength. The men who are qualified 
to lead in this freer order of worship are very few, and even 
they are not always at their best. And, however, impressive and 
edifying, it is not often that these free outpourings of devotion 
meet the needs and circumstances of the people, and are an 
adequate medium and expression for common prayer. It is 
often only too manifest from the attitudes of the congregation 
that extemporaneous prayer is not common prayer. In hymn 
and psalm the people worship together, but in prayer their 
behaviour is more that of an audience than of a worshipping 
assembly. They are not praying themselves, but simply hearing 
prayers. Itis the clear perception of this by the more thoughtful 
and devout which lies at the root of the widespread movement 
in Puritan and Presbyterian churches in favour of responsive 
worship. Responses which enable people to take part actively 
and audibly in the prayers of the church both engage the 
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attention and assist in the cultivation of reverent habiis. 
Many years ago the late Dr. Robert Lee, of Edinburgh, wrote 
that “a church which uses a liturgy will always gain 
among educated people upon a church which employs only 
extemporaneous prayer,’ and that the want of a liturgy 
would prove the overthrow of the Church of Scotland at 
no distant period. The counsel of the late Matthew Arnold 
not to develop unduly dominant characteristics is a word of 
wisdom not only for nations but churches. There is something 
vastly better than either the Puritan or Episcopalian order of 
worship, and that, is an order which blends the truth and 
good of both orders. The ideal of public worship is the union 
in one service of free and liturgical prayer. Far distant be the 
day when free prayer—the voluntary and personal prayer of 
the minister—shall have no place in public worship ; but we have 
had long erough experience of it now to have learned that the 
custom of the Jewish Church, and of the Christian Church for 
fifteen centuries, has also its truth and value, and whatever brings 
the whole congregation to worship together is in the true line 
of the evolution of the congregational principle. 

The charge of sameness is often urged against liturgical 
worship, but to many thoughtful and devout people— 
familiarity with the words is a help and not a hindrance to 
fresh feeling—delivering them from that eagerly expectant as 
well as critical attitude in prayer which makes reverence and 
devout participation so difficult. The words of prayer, if they 
are true, simple, beautiful and expressive words, like the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer, become with repetition more full of 
meaning, while memories and associations gather around them 
that give them an increasing charm and make their recurrence 
truly sacramental. 


Baptism and Confirmation. 


In the pubic worship of our Free Churches we need, I think, 
to make more of the two sacraments of our religion—Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, which give expression to those thoughts 
and feelings by which a Christian Church is differentiated from 
every other kind of association. One has heard and read pleas 
for the sacraments which can only be characterised as subtle 
apologies for magic and incantation ; but the belief that the 
grace and spirit of God may enter the heart and life through 
unconscious as well as conscious channels is not without its 
reasonable basis. We are indeed poor believers, if we do not 
believe more than we can see, more than we can define, and 
more than we can defend with the weapons of our logic. 
Regeneration may not take place in baptism, but baptism is a 
witness to the fact that every child born into the world is a 
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child of God and is capable of regeneration, and is baptised in 
order to be nurtured and trained for it. It is the recognition 
in every child of a Divine nature, begotten, not made—waiting 
for the new birth that is to be. It says to the parent, Your 
child comes into the world not asa mere animal comes, but with 
something of God in it which you must watch over and cherish 
and train. 

The baptismal service is the consecration and dedication of 
childhood, and it is one of the most meaningful and beautiful 
services which cau be held in the church. It may, like the 
Communion, when necessity calls for it, be observed in private, 
but it is essentially a church ordinance and loses in significance 
and impressiveness when not observed in the church. It 
becomes still more expressive when it is followed up by its 
needful complement in a service of dedication in later years, 
corresponding to the rite of confirmation in the Lutheran and 
Episcopal’ churches. We need some such established way of 
drawing into direct and open church relations the baptised 
children of the Church. In the days of opening manhood and 
womanhood such a public stand for all that was implied in 
their baptism, such a recognition of their Divine and eternal 
relations, is of the greatest benefit to the young. No super- 
stition need be connected with it. In its essence it is only a 
promise made, a blessing invoked and a welcome given. 


The Lord’s Supper. 


In the Christian Church, the Supper of the Lord has always 
been regarded as a solemn and central act of Christian worship. 
It speaks of facts and truths which lie outside the field of 
controversy to all disciples of Christ; and we wrong it when 
we identify it with this or that set of theological opinions, It 
is a poetic symbol—not a creed. 

Much of the poverty and coldness of the spiritual life in our 
churches may be traced, I think, to the way in which we treat 
the Communion of the Lord’s Supper, and the meditations and 
prayers which lead up to it. We need to make more not 
less of this sacrament—eloquent to the eye and heart as no 
other service can be. Is it not a part of that organisation by 
which the faith and spirit of the Son of God are to be kept 
alive in the world and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion? Approached in a serious and humble spirit, it will be to 
us what it has been to a multitude of devout souls which no 
man can number; the Holy Commemoration, a quickening and 
inspiring remembrance of the Saviour’s Holy Living and 
Dying; the Holy Eucharist, a service of thanksgiving for all 
the blessings which have come to us and our race through 
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Jesus Christ our Lorl; the Holy Communion, the sign of our 
communion with God our Father and Jesus Christ His Son, 
and a help to its realisation, the sign of our communion with 
all disciples of Christ, with the Church of all ages and lands, 
and with the Church triumphant, especially with our own dear 
and holy dead in a Love from which neither life nor death, 
things present nor things to come, can separate us. 


Times and Seasons. 


The seasons and times of worship demand special attention 
and not a brief and passing notice at the close of an already 
too long address. The Sunday as the day of religious medita- 
tion and worship was always needed, but it is needed now more 
than in any past days. It seems set over against the 
characteristic temptations of our times. More than our 
fathers do we need it; need it as a means of escape from the 
dominant materialism and secularism of our generation, and 
that we may find and preserve the ideal unity of the two lives 
and the two worlds. 

Not long before his death Mr. Gladstone published an article 
on this question, in which he avowed his entire want of 
sympathy with those who think the demand of duty is satisfied 
by the resort to a single service on the Sunday. He argued, 
and rightly argued, that the people who argue for a maximum 
of indulgence and a maximum of concession in this matter have 
a mode of regarding Sunday, and the Church and its worship, 
which is alien to the truly religious spirit. Hardly anyone 
now wants to make the Sunday a day of gloom to young or 
old; but we must do all we can to preserve it, and to make it 
more than ever, the day of religion, the day of meditation and 
worship—that its wise observance may help us to consecrate 
to truth and goodness—to God—all the other days of the 
week. 

But I never like to take it for granted that Sunday is the 
only day when church doors are open for the worship of God. 
I have advocated for many years the opening of at least one 
church in every neighbourhood for daily worship, and for two 
or three years made the experiment—which was only given up 
for want of sufficient assistance. Private prayer and family 
prayer ought not to be neglected, but they cannot be a 
substitute for the worship of the Church and its witness to the 
invisible and eternal realities of life. In the midst of the care 
and strife of our days we need quiet resting-places and quiet 
moments of thought and prayer. Instead of letting these 
costly and spacious ecclesiastical structures stand in stately 
idleness from Sunday to Sunday, let us open their doors daily, 
if not for prayer and preaching, at least as a refuge from the 
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noise and hurry of the streets where tired souls may find rest. 
and peace. 


/ 


The Christian Year. 


In our order of Free Church life and worship, let us turn to 
best account the sympathy for times and seasons which appeal 
to imagination and memory with such sweet and solemn power. 
It is not our duty as liberal Christians to abolish observances 
and forms, but to fill them and keep them full with reality. 
Let us accept the Christian Year, and breathe into it, if 
possible, a truer and larger thought and a finer spirit. Our 
weakness needs such a help, and our strength cannot dispense 
with it. It was necessary, no doubt, in past days to protest. 
against ecclesiastical tyranny and the superstition which had 
gathered around many ancient and beautiful customs, but now 
that we are delivered from all dominion over our faith, and are 
more in danger from worldliness than from error or superstition, 
why should we not freely and from our own sense of need 
resume al! that we honestly can of this sacred order? We can 
take away from it and add to it, but why should we entirely 
neglect it? The Christian Year belongs to the whole of 
Christendom, and we have the freedom of Christendom. It 
has not only its picturesque and sentimental use and value, but 
it gives us a practical teaching that circles around the radiating 
centre of our religion, around Jesus Christ and all that he 
has been and is, and is to be to man’s faith and hope and love, 
to man’s sin and sorrow and fear, to man’s mind and imagina- 
tion and whole life. It makes of him a great Companion and 
brings him near to us in real and helpful ways in many 
incidents and passages of our daily lifeand experience. It also 
emphasises what many among us are often tempted to forget, 
the need there is for the systematic discipline and culture of 
the devout life, to win and keep what our Benediction calls 
“the communion of the Holy Spirit,’ and that we may walk 
among men as those who walk with God. 

The practical value to men and to communities of men of @ 
Church truly worshipful in all its ways is, [ believe, simply 
incalculable. It is more necessary to them than food and 
shelter, science and machinery, music aud literature; more to 
be “fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God” than to be citizens of England. May the congregations 
of Christ’s flock, which are represented in this Conference to- 
day, help to fulfil the old prophecy, ‘ And they that shall be of 
thee shall build the old waste places, thou shalt raise up the 
foundations of many generations, and thou shalt be called the 
repairer of the breach and the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 
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A vote of thanks to Dr. Hunter, which was carried with the 
utmost cordiality, was moved by Alderman W. B. Bowrrna, of 
Liverpool, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Drummond, Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, who was unable to be present. 
In a letter of regret for his absence Dr. Drummond expressed 
the hope that the meetings of the Conference would result in a 
deepening of the spiritual life of the Churches, and a strengthen- 
ing of the fraternal bond which unites their members together. 

Mr. Harry Rawson, J.P., was in the chair. 

After luncheon the chair was taken by the Rev. L. pe 
Beaumont Kurrn, D.Sc., when papers on “The Pastoral 
Ideal” were read by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, B.A., of 
Belfast, and Mr. James Graham, of Glasgow. 


THE PASTORAL IDEAL. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUMMOND, BA. 


THe subject of this paper is the Pastoral Ideal of the 
Christian Ministry. It is a subject which has little to do with 
speculative thought, or the new theology or the high politics 
ot organisation. It is also a subject upon which it is very 
difficult to say anything striking or original. And yet no 
apology can be needed for an attempt to reconsider it in the 
light of the needs and difficulties of our own time. In the 
drift of doctrine and religious habit, which is making our work 
so difficult, we are exposed to a two-fold danger. We may on 
the one hand cling too long and too obstinately to traditional 
methods of activity, which have become quite ineffective for 
any practical end; or we may be too ready to relinquish our 
inherited ideals of the scope and purpose of Christian work, 
because they are attacked by criticism or need some readjust- 
ment, in particulars rather than in essentials, to meet the 
changed conditions of modern life. 

“ Your ministry,” says Jeremy Taylor, in one of his Visitation 
Charges, “ must be so conducted that . . . all sorts of gain- 
sayers may see that you intend God’s glory and the good of 
souls.” Is this idea of the ministry as a cure of souls, and of 
the dominating passion of the minister’s life as a desire for the 
good of souls, suffering a decline? The very language in 
which the question is asked has a flavour of antiquity. The 
great treatises on the pastoral care, like Baxter’s “ Gildas 
Salvianus,” or Taylor’s “ Ductor Dubitantium” are not of our 
day, and even the rare charm of George Herbert’s “ Country 
Parson” pleases us chiefly for its forgotten simplicity. But 
still the idea tingers, at least as a tradition of what should be 
expected of the minister who does his duty; and the charge 
that we do not visit is always ready at hand to rebuke our 
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indolence, or to account for our failures. I do not resent 
this in any way. There is, unfortunately, no profession 
where the temptations to some forms of idleness and 
self-indulgence are greater and scamped work is passed 
over so lightly. But do the people who make this 
charge desire, as a rule, to see a real recovery of the 
pastoral ideal? Are they prepared to give the minister 
opportunities for true spiritual work in their own homes, 
or do they limit their ideas to ordinary social intercourse 
for themselves, while the poor may have occasional prayers for 
the sick and some plaiu speech about their sins? Do not think 
that I speak in mockery. This growing difference of attitude 
in our relation to the rich and the poor has often caused me 
searching of heart. In a mixed congregation of people with 
marked grades of wealth and education it produces a sense of 
cleavage in our religious work. I have had many exceptions in 
my own experience, but the fact remains that it is easier to be 
a pastor to people who live in small houses, to plead with the 
conscience, to rebuke open sin, to appeal to the deepest motives, 
and to have frank human speech upon the things of God and 
the soul; and I do not think that it is right that it should 
be so. 


Visiting and Pastoral Work. 


To a large extent visiting and pastoral work are regarded as 
convertible terms, Constant and regular visitation is simply a 
means to an end, and the question of its value depends entirely 
upon the maa who does it and the motive which inspires him. 
The idea is, I think, very prevalent that visiting is a fairly 
effective method of getting people to come to church, and the 
good pastor is the man who is zealous and punctual in looking 
up the Sunday absentees. If, however, the preacher is clever 
and the service attractive the church may be strong enough to 
do without it, and there is a great saving of energy and time. 
In this way pastoral work comes to be regarded as the prop of 
the weak or second-rate man, while pulpit oratory which does 
not depend upon it for success is the hall-mark of ministerial 
ability. 

Ministers themselves are largely responsible for this popular 
depreciation of an essential and most sacred part of their office. 
We allow ourselves to despise visiting. We tell our people, 
quite unabashed, that they must not expectit from us. Weeven 
take credit to ourselves upon occasion because we have no taste 
for it, or are too much engrossed in more important affairs to 
find time to attend to it. Our aim is to be preachers, and all 
our strength must go to that ; or we have gifts for the platform 
andthe Press and we are soon immersed in these public activities, 
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And so between these two ambitions the desire to be faithful 
pastors of Christ’s flock is crushed out as between the upper and 
the nether millstone. 


The Pastor’s Duty. 


Is it not time for some revision of judgment upon this 
matter? Should we not be wise to refuse to let the pastoral 
side of the ministry go by default amid the rush of city life and 
the competitive claims of rival religious organisations and their 
committees, without some serious effort at least to understand 
what itis we may be losing? May not many of our occupations, 
when we lookat life sub specie eternitatis—in the light of the 
Eternal, be intrinsically quite unimportant compared with this 
patient and faithful dealing with individual souls ? 

For this is what the work of the pastor is in its essence. 
Visitation is simply a means, it provides the opportunity for 
this end. Even if we look upon it as a practical method of 
getting people to church, the object is something different from 
the low one of self-congratulation when we see a crowd or obtain 
a good place in the religious census. It is spiritual, that the 
soul may be helped. But public worship is only one of the 
ways in which the minister should be a helper of human souls. 
There he is dealing with them incrowds. It iscommon prayer, 
and the word of life is spoken, not to this man or woman, but 
to the general heart of humanity. Christ did this work, and 
those who speak in his name must always continue to do it with 
kindled imagination, and, if the grace be given, with prophetic 
fire. But he dealt also with the individual soul in its private 
sorrow and special temptation, in its moods both of penitence 
and rejoicing, and if it is our aim to work along his special line 
of influence, we must try to follow him in this with at least 
as much zeal as we give to the preaching of sermons. 


As Man to Man. 


Here, then, is our answer to every sceptical inquiry about 
the use of visiting; it may be nothing in itself, but it provides 
the opportunity for the faithful exercise of our pastoral care. 
I know that we cannot go as formal religious teachers. We 
shall probably spoil all the good we have at heart if we do. 
There is much less outward respect for our office than there 
used to be, and in consequence we require increased tact and 
delicacy of feeling in all private and personal relations with 
our people. In some houses our visits seem never to go beyond 
outward sociability, but it is often through these apparently 
trivial relationships that the way is opened for the word of 
comfort and strength in some crisis of the soul’s life. It is, 
however, very easy on both sides to be satisfied with friendly 
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chat and agreeable manners, and gossip not always quite 
harmless about other members of the congregation. We may, 
in fact, know a great deal about our people without really 
knowing them ; and we may be quite friendly without coming 
at all near to being the spiritual friend we ought to be. 


With Thoughtful Care and Serious Devotion. 


It is clear that work which is at once so delicate as this of 
the pastoral care, and at the same time so essential to any true 
ideal of the Christian ministry, should not be left to the happy 
accidents of varying tastes and moods. It is not work which 
will take care of itself. It is not so much talked about as 
preaching, and it does not lend itself to methods of advertise- 
ment. But it requires thought, system, diligence and gifts of 
heart and brain as great as those of the preacher. Many of us 
are the victims of conventional ideas of the minister’s life and 
the arrangement of his time. We are inclined to think of the 
hours in the study over the latest book on philosophy or New 
Testament criticism as more sacred than the hours in the 
homes of the people. It is so easy, and so false, to measure 
our work as ministers of the living grace of God by the amount 
of our reading. Then there are the claims of business and 
public work and meetings of societies; and it is only the 
remaining scraps of time, often with a tired brain, which we 
can give to pastoral work. Is it any wonder, when we treat it 
in this way, that our faith in it dwindles? If it is to be 
effective we must enthrone it in our hearts as among the most. 
sacred trusts of our calling, and dedicate to it our freshest 
thought and our choicest hours; and furthermore, we must 
adapt our own habits to the needs and opportunities and the 
special circumstances by which we are surrounded. The men 
of the Church are not to be shut out from our friendship 
because they are at business all day, and we ministers prefer 
to spend our evenings at home. 


The Clergy as Teachers. 


Perhaps you will allow me to refer, just in a parenthesis, to 
one other department of pastoral duty. There is no time to 
enlarge upon it, but I cannot pass it on in silence, especially as 
for some years it has seemed to me one of great practical 
importance. The clergy are a body of teachers. They ought 
to give a great deal of their thought and time to teaching. 
And yet I doubt whether any teaching at the present time 
is so wanting in method and thoroughness as that which is 
given by the clergy of all denominations. It ought to be the 
teaching of trained men, and it has all the ineffectiveness of 
the amateur. For all departments of secular knowledge and 
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in every class of school the art of teaching has become a 
subject for prolonged study and severe discipline. Is it safe 
or altogether creditable that every year the ranks of the pro- 
fessed teachers of religion are recruited by men who have 
mever been taught even the elements of their art? I should 
like to see every man who is appointed to a pastorate put 
through the same kind of training as is in force for the 
teachers in secondary schools. I know the difficulty of adding 
more to the multifarious studies of the Divinity school; but 
the time may not be far distant when it will become necessary, 
if we are to keep abreast of the real needs and interests of 
men, to treat some subjects as belonging to what Lord 
Rosebery has called “the learning of the dead.” I will not 
provoke unnecessary controversy by trying to specify what 
might be included under this title; but I am inclined to 
think that if I had to take my choice I should be willing to 
sacrifice the religion of the South Sea Islanders or even some 
of the heresies of the fourth century for real training in the 
best methods of teaching the New Testament and the elements 
of religious knowledge to children. Ladies and gentlemen, 
my plea is for a wide recognition of teaching as part of the 
pastoral ideal; and if the teaching is to be effective under 
modern educational conditions, it must have the method and 
the happy art which, except for the richly gifted, are the fruit 
of special knowledge and training. 


The Layman’s Part. 


I hope that the paper which is to follow, and which will 
present this subject to you from the layman’s point of view, 
will deal with the responsibilities of the laity in encouraging a 
high standard of ministerial loyaJty to the pastoral ideal. 
The ministry is to a large extent what you make it. If you 
want it to be one of real religious power a little earnest 
sympathy will do more than volumes of criticism. Let your 
own minister feel that you take a personal interest in the 
spiritual aspects of his work. Make him realise that you care 
deeply for the quiet unnoticed labours of the week, and that 
the fellowship of the church goes with him in his visits of 
comfort and his struggles with sin. Above all give him oppor- 
tunities in your own home, with your young people. Let him 
share from time to time the more sacred aspects, it may be the 
the burdens and sorrows of your family life. 

If I may venture upon one other word in this privileged field 
of lay duty, it shall be this. Refuse to become a victim to the 
modern idolatry of the popular preacher. Remember that two 
or three sermons are buta poor test of a minister’s gift. Look 
into his record, and try to judge him at least as much by his 
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capacity for the whole duty of his calling as by his power of 
pleasing you upon two consecutive Sunday mornings. It is 
not always the preacher who pleases first who wears best. You 
may discover when it is too late that he has no gift for high 
and helptul friendship with his people. You wanted a minister 
and you have only got a Sunday speaker. 


Pastor and Preacher. 


It must be obvious from what I have said already, that I 
have no sympathy with the fashionable opposition between the 
preacher and the pastor. In my own experience it does not 
exist; and I believe that for other average mex it is equally 
false. There are in the Nonconformist churches a few excep- 
tional preachers who may be set apart, like the canons at St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, to speak to the great congrega- 
tion with whom they have no personal tie. There are also men 
of large humanity but slow of speech, who are bern to be 
pastors. But the rule should be for one man to fill the double 
office. There are some large churches where it must be very 
difficult for the minister to exercise personal oversight and 
friendship. Possibly in these cases the congregation loses 
more than can ever be gained by the enthusiasm of numbers 
alone. But in none of our churches is the minister embarrassed 
by numbers. We cannot plead that we are too busy to over- 
take our work. We have time enough and to spare to read and 
to think, to preach and to visit, and to give ourselves without 
stint to the long hours of ;atient dealing with individual 
sorrows and temptations, in which the minister finds the deepest 
happiness of his life. 

With closer faithfulness to the pastoral ideal I believe that 
most of us would gain much in pulpit power. Our preaching 
would be enriched by just those qualities in which some of our 
kindliest critics tell us we are most lacking. It might be less 
literary, but it would strike closer home, because it would be 
more searching, human and personal. 

It would be an act of presumption for one who is at the 
meridian to speak a word of exhortation to an assembly where 
so many of the fathers of the faith are gathered, rich in the 
wisdom of years, richer still in the garnered wealth of their 
ministry. Let me turn fora moment to my contemporaries, 
and to those who are younger in experience than myself. To 
them I would say, in the words of that Prince of Pastors 
Richard Baxter, “ Brethren, if saving souls be your end, you 
will certainly intend it as well out of the pulpit as in it.” 
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THE PASTORAL IDEAL. 
BY ME. JAMES GRAHAM. 


Ar first glance it may be supposed that this subject of the 
Pastoral Ideal is not of any special importance, having reference 
merely to the duties of the clergy ; but a very little consideration 
will, we think, convince everyone that it really involves issues 
of the greatest consequence. For, of course, the question 
instantly arises, what are the duties of the Pastor >—and that 
leads, at once, to the further inquiry, what is the purpose of the 
Church? And in the endeavour to furnish a proper reply to 
these questions we are confronted with some of the profoundest 
problems of human life. It is our intention, however, to avoid 
all uncertainty, or obscurity ; and we therefore begin by assuming 
as little as possible. Whatever has been the history of the 
world in the past, or the conditions out of which the vision of 
this real present has arisen, one point seems clear—vwe are all 
of us struggling from the lower to the higher—from the 
imperfect towards the more and more perfect. A great spirit 
of progress is calling us into higher reaches of beauty and 
power; and he is doing gool work who carries himself or 
others but one step forward in that upward path. That 
is the foundation on which we build. This great movement 
towards an ideal universally acknowledged demands leaders. 
We require leaders in business, in manufactures, in Science 
and in Art. But there is even a higher level than all this. 
All material possessions, and even the intellect itself, with 
the wide range of knowledge which it reveals, is only a 
means, and that which determines the end for which all these 
means ought to be used has its source in what we call the will; 
and in that profound realm of our being—-whence issue all the 
thoughts and intents of the heart—into which the will ushers 
us. This central power—this spring of life—also requires 
education ; and to assist human souls in this work is the need 
which the Pastor exists to supply. For it is clearly of the first 
importance that the consciousness of man be trained in sensitive- 
ness until it responds to motives of the highest excellence, and 
developed in power until it becomes intense enough to overcome 
alllower tendencies. Without this, all other education is worse 
than ignorance, for it is knowledge misused. To help the world 
then to rise to the highest form of consciousness that is possible 
to it is the function of the Church and the work to which the 
Pastor must devote himself. Thus we base the Pastoral Ideal 
not on the desire for a culture or polish that can be dispensed 
with, but on what is undoubtedly the very end and prime 
necessity of human progress—the possession of a noble and 
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vigorous spirit—a spirit that shall give meaning to all the 
facts, and purpose to all the forces, of existence. 


The Pastor as Poet. 


As to the qualifications for the Pastoral office, we may find 
not a few—and these well able to judge—who declare that every 
spiritual teacher should be a poet. If by a poet is meant, not 
a mere writer of verses, but one who, like Wordsworth, ‘sees 
into the life of things,” then undoubtedly the statement is 
correct. 

The world is full of glorious likenesses ; 

The Poet’s power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 

With which the world is strung ; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 

Life clear, and sweet, and harmless as spring water, 
Welling its way through flowers. 


If that be a truthful description, then the Pastor must indeed be 
a poet, While others may live upon the surface, and amidst the 
discords of life, he will penetrate into the interior meanings; 
and as a consequence, his thought will be living and musical. 
But his main qualification must, we think, be something even 
more general and indispensable than the poetic gift. 


Life must quicken Life—Working in Love. 

Starting from the principle that we have laid down—that 
the work of the Pastor is by direct dealing with the human 
spirit to draw from it allits latent wealth—it becomes clear that 
the first requisite for such a work must be the possession 
in himself, in some considerable measure, of that higher form 
of consciousness which he aspires to kindle in others. And 
what is this higher form of consciousness? Briefly, it is the 
perception that no individual is complete in himself; “no 
man liveth to himself”: only through other souls can each 
be realised. We are like those little squares that children 
play with; when taken alone each is buta section ; but when 
pieced together, the whole forms a consistent picture. So, we 
individuals in isolation are but fragments; briug us together 
in a fellowship, each supplying the need of the other, anda 
divine idea takes possession of us. Our lives are enriched. In 
a word this higher consciousness is love; and love of souls 
is the first qualification for Pastoral work. Whatever he 
may be, or not be, the Pastor must be one who can say, with 
Abu-Ben-Adem, ‘ Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.” The possession of this power, even in a slight degree, 
implies a great deal. It gives what the Apostle calls, “ eyes of 
the heart.” In other words, it involves the sense of what we 
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have just called the divine idea; and the consequent perception 
of the real value of man. Professor Royce has lately been 
telling us in the Hibbert Journal that it is of the very nature 
of the Infinite to be self-representative. This being the case, 
every human soul may be regarded as an embodiment of that 
Infinite, breathing forth something of its mystery and perfection. 
Love makes this thought conscious knowledge ; it becomes so 
when we, by sympathy, put ourselves in the place of others, and 
see them not as they are in their present attainment, but as the 
Eternal would have them be. In this region Jesus must have 
lived. Hence his cali to the weary and heavy laden, and hence, 
too, those wonderful words of his—‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is within you—the kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of 
mustard seed.” 

Marvellous thought! Every soul a seed of heaven, having 
within it all the promise and potency of a divine creation! It 
was this Spirit, surely, that made him a Healer and a 
Liberator, and led him to adopt as his own the words of the 
ancient Prophetic Manifesto—“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are oppressed. To proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Whoever, in these days, is 
conscious of the same call to do good has entered on the life 
of the Spirit, and may, if other conditions are favourable, make 
his vocation the Ministry of the Spirit. 


The Pastor's Two-fold Message. 


The message, or Gospel, which the Pastor has to deliver to 
his people naturally divides itself into two parts: first, the 
practical or living experience of the spiritual life ; and second, 
the thoughts and reflections concerning that life as pictured in 
self-consciousness. The living experience to be communizated 
we have already tried to exhibit. It is the immediate sense 
of that Divine revelation which is being expressed in Nature 
and Man. It is justice. 


Oh! sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong the Eternal right. 


It is beauty, all beauty, from the grace of the bending lily to 
the beauty of holiness. It is sacrifice, for the highest life 
consists in self-surrender; and it is joy, for self-surrender 
means love, and joy is just the sense of the loveliness in which 
love clothes itself. 
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Teaching through Life. 


The Pastor is an Artist in human hfe; and his work is 
to endeavour to communicate these graces, in the first 
place, and not simply to philosophise about them. How 
shall he do it? First by giving his own life the fullest self- 
expression. He must glory in his own experience, and he must 
exhibit his own ideals, showing how they attract him, how they 
uplift and satisfy all human aspirations. Then he will deal 
largely in illustrations, and he will find his illustrations in 
common life; the captain who remains at his post faithful to 
the last ; the miner who rejects the opportunity to escape from 
danger, saying to his mate—“ You go up now; I will run back 
and warn the others,” Or he will find ideal cases in literature, 
such as Tennyson’s poem of “ Enoch Arden,” where is pictured 
a self-sacrifice to which all hearts must respond in admiration 
and love,, And again, he will refer to all the great saints and 
heroes of the past, not to criticise mainly, but to let them 
speak out the life that isin them. Jesus, the Christ, with his 
wonderful parables, and splendid insight, and marvellous self- 
forgetting love. The Pastor will hold him up to the world 
that all the virtue of his gracious personality may go forth 
from him “to heal the wounds that sin hath made”; and to 
kindle the same healing power in others. And Gautama, the 
Buddha, with his law of renunciation and gospel of self- 
mastery. 


I, Buddh, who wept with all my brothers’ tears, 
Whose heart was broken by a whole world’s woe, 
Laugh and am glad, for there is Liberty ! 
Ho! ye who suffer, know 
Ye suffer from yourselves ! 


And coming down to ordinary affairs, be will deal with 
common human life; he will find his material in the familiar 
experience of the home; he will speak of temptation, of 
struggle and victory, of pain and sickness, bereavement and 
death, of loneliness and disappointment, of sacred friendships, 
and of the dull monotony of the daily task; and out of if all 
he will draw—“ Life clear, and sweet, and harmless as spring- 
water, welling its way through flowers”; for he will show that 
t all results, or ought to result, in a deepening sense of that 
ife in the Spirit which sets us in “the eternal ecstasy of 
God’s great jubilee.” 


Teaching of the Past—Present Inspiration. 


Tn carrying out his purpose the Pastor ought to take full 
advaniage of the recorls of tke past. All living experience is 
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kindling, and the experience of the past is not dead ; at least it 
can be “ resurrected” and made to liveagain in us. The Bibles 
of olden times are a perfect storehouse of such experience. 
They might even be called the spiritual coalfields of the world. 
Apply to these records something of the same fire that is latent 
in them, and they give an inspiration that is almost 
inexhaustible. It is grand to find that great souls thousands of 
years ago shared in the same life as we do to-day. Of course 
there is in these records a temporary element, but that is a 
genuine advantage for our purpose. A material which was all 
combustible would not yield a useful fire, but might result in an 
explosion ; and so also a record that was infallibly true would 
supply no opportunity for the exercise of that individual 
discrimination which is the very means whereby we can apply 
the spiritual energy which any record may contain. It is wise, 
we think, frequently to de-magnetise the old words by 
paraphrasing or by explanation. Sometimes a slight change 
of this kind will give wonderful significance to what is obscure. 
In any case we feel certain that the highest value of all 
spiritual records comes to those who recognise the inspiration 
of the writer and the reader to be of the same character. 


The True Worship. 


Any reference to the Pastoral Ideal which failed to take 
account of the subject of worship would be radically imperfect. 
All that we have said implies that the human spirit is in touch 
with a life that mingles with, and yet transcends, its own: a life 
so beautiful, so holy, and carrying with it such a sense of sacred 
obligation, that before the vision of its sanctity men will give 
up their most cherished desires, and find joy in the surrender. 
To feel thus is to worship. Unfortunately, in popular opinion 
only that is worship which is formal and official. Popular 
opinion is entirely wrong. Pure worship is in the 
Spirit: when anyone reveres the moral law, and gives up the 
slightest personal desire in order that justice be done, he has 
entered the real sanctuary. This sense of spiritual communion 
the Pastor will cultivate in himself and in his people. In 
the Spirit all men live and move and have their being, and yet 
most people know it not, for they are in the position of those 
whom Wordsworth describes as “ moving about in worlds not 
realised.” How shall these worlds be made real to us? That 
is the secret of personal communion with the Highest. It is 
first by standing still amidst the hurry and turmoil of life and 
considering—by trying to realise for atime what we are and 
where we are. Here is a flower—what is it? If we think 
simply and persistently we will conclude that itis a gift from 
the Spirit, seat down to us through the ages, 

F 2 
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The tiniest eye-bud, peeping from the sod, 
Touched with the living thought—the spirit wand, 
It opens unto God. 


And this is not an exceptional case. It is an illustration of what 
is true through all being. 


Constant Spirit of Devotion. 


Every fact opens unto God, when we bring the living 
thought to bear upon it. When this is realised by us 
in some little measure, communion is found to be, not so 
much a department of life as life itself. Into this great 
deep the Pastor himself will retire, and he will advise his 
people to follow his example. It will wash away all the stains 
and heat of worry and competition; it will bring great visions 
of a mighty Divine purpose rolling through the ages; it will 
unseal the fountains of joy, and give health to the whole being. 
On this personal communion with the Spirit all Publie Worship 
is founded. Its object is to give collective expression to these 
individual experiences; and so, by sharing, quicken and 
enrich the life of all. There is no fixed rule, that I am aware 
of, for the formal ordering of Public Worship, and that will be 
best which best meets the needs of the special congregation. 
One general principle only we suggest. Public Worship is a 
language, ard like all language exists to convey ideas. Let 
each case be measured by this standard—does it express in an 
adequate manner the awful grandeur and beauty of the Spirit ? 
and does the message reach the worshipper? Adapt every- 
thing to that end, remembering that the purpose of all worship 
is to uplift, refresh, and inspire. One part, I think, the Pastor 
will pay special attention to—the music. It ought not to be 
treated lightly, as an amusement, or means of filling up a gap. 
Jt is the natural language of the Spirit, and may carry to the 
worshipper a message of hope, or trust, or aspiration; of 
penitence, or joy, or solemnity, in a manner for which the 
articulate words of the sermon.may be quite unsuited. If some 
poet-musician could be found amongst us who would write a 
collection of Church Services celebrating the real mystery—the 
mystery of common life—with its wonder and joy and endless 
pathos, he would earn our sincere gratitude. 


The Pastor's Manifold Opportunities. 


There are many other departments of Pastoral work which 
time forbids to do more than mention. The exhibition of lofty 
ideals ought to produce dissatisfaction with the actual, and in 
some cases an evil past may be an intolerable burden. It will 
be the Pastor’s duty to show that nothing really belongs to a 
person except what he loves; or, to explain, as is done in Mr. 
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Wicksteed’s little book—*“ A Religion for Time and Eternity,” 
that the past is part of a work not yet finished, so that its 
essential character may be altered by it being transmuted into 
nobler life and action. In any case he will bid the oppressed go 
free. Then he will be a friend among his people, meeting 
them individually, and sharing in their troubles. Probably 
many sacred confidences will be reposed in him; he will come 
into close touch with those in distress through sickness, or in 
the near prospect of death ; and the necessity of giving counsel, 
or imparting the serenity of submission to the divine will, may 
task his energies to the utmost. It will, however, be his 
grandest opportunity, and the knowledge of having done good, 
or having won the gratitude of those who most require his 
help, will be his best reward : for it will give him fresh inspira- 
tion for his work. 

All through the whole course of his ministry, though there 
may be diversities of operations, one great purpose will 
animate him—to be a medium for the Spirit—a channel 
through which the Divine Will may be done, and the world 
blessed. And in that part of bis work of which we are now 
treating—which is primary—he will not seek to accomplish his 
end by mere debate, but by the exhibition of grand ideals, 
illustrated in natural objects, in living men and women, and in 
himself. For in this universe of souls there isa great law of 
spiritual induction. As a common piece of steel becomes a 
magnet by being brought within the maguetic field of another 
magnet, so one human being may infect another with “the 
unmeasured thirst for good.” To see the beauty of the Divine 
Life is to become transformed to it. And this divine loveliness 
is everywhere, using all being that will consent to it, as its 
medium; and making everything through which it passes 
beautiful like itself. How many souls have been made attractive 
through the vision of a beauty in others that seemed to make 
itself over to them! The well-known words—* We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is,’”’ express a great spiritual 
principle, not confined in its action to one person in the history 
of the world, but operating in every one of us to-day ; and to 
work in accordance with this law, and through it help to lift 
the world into the higher levels of its true life, is the special 
work of the Pastor. 


The Pastor expounding the Doctrine of Life. 


Up to this point we have spoken of the work of the Pastor 
in its practical aspect, having for its object the formation of the 
highest type of human character, Let us assume now that he 
has partially succeeded. His congregation have seen at least 
a glimpse of the heavenly vision, and desire to realise it in the 
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actual world. Along with this impulse to make the ideal real, 
there will arise another desire, just as proper and natural—the 
longing to know something of what this life of the Spirit is, 
and to express such thoughts in an intelligible form. Without 
the experience we have been speaking of, such thinking, in any 
real sense, is impossible; with that experience it becomes 
unavoidable. What is this life—this spirit—that commands 
us ?—they ask. In what relation does it stand to our indi- 
vidual selves, and to the objects around us? How did it first 
gain entrance to the human consciousness? What is its 
connection with human history ?—especially with the person 
and life of Jesus of Nazareth? What bearing has this Spirit. 
of Life on our own individual future? These, and a thousand 
other questions of a like nature, constitute what is known as 
Theology; and through a living experience they become of 
vital consequence, and will not be turned aside. Now the 
Pastor, we assume, has been trained in the study of these 
questions, and has a message of his own to deliver. He will 
speak of the great themes of Duty and God; and Immortality.; 
and he will set forth his convictions with all the charity, but 
also with all the clearness and energy that is possible to him. 
At this point, however, a most important distinction has to be 
made. When the Pastor speaks as the representative of the 
Spirit—of righteousness and holiness and love—he speaks with 
authority, aad he who rejects his message passes judgment on 
himself. When he gives utterance to his own views or 
opinions he simply speaks for himself—as an individual to 
individuals—and anyone is entitled to qualify, criticise, or differ 
from him. Itis this great principle of intellectual freedom which 
differentiates the group of churches which we represent from 
some of the older religious organisations. Many, if not most, 
of these older Churches make no distinction between the posses- 
sion and the understanding of the Spirit; and so, with them, 
doctrinal divergence from a certain standard is a sin, and 
concurrence a necessary condition to the Divine favour. With 
us it is quite otherwise. We recognise the right, if not the 
duty, of every person to form his own convictions, and there- 
fore regard honest variety of thought not as a crime, but as 
a virtue—a sign of life, and not of death. 


Encourage Independence of Thought. 


Amongst us, therefore, the Pastor has a special duty here. 
He will encourage independent thought. He will, if possible, 
form classes for the study of Theology, and do all in his power 
to draw out his people into expression of their genuine convic- 
tions. What! it may be said, men of business occupied with 
the market, clerks and tradesmen, are they fit for such, 
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studies? Yes; whoever is a fit subject for religious experience 
—which means, whoever has duty to do, or trials to encounter 
—is also the right person to interpret that experience. Not 
only so, but it is, we think, just those people who are harassed 
with cares, or whose lives are dull and prosaic, that most need 
the illumination of “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
And there can be no doubt whatever that such principles 
when consistently carried out must lead to a wide diversity of 
belief. But the wise Pastor will not be dismayed thereby ; he 
will even rejoice, being probably of the same mind as the 
famous American who declared—‘“ I would as soon preach to a 
basket of eggs as to a congregation where all think alike.” It 
is life he wants, and life means variety ; and nothing, it seems 
to us, can be more attractive, nothing more hopeful and 
exhilarating than a company of men and women animated by 
a living interest in Divine things, who, while differing from 
each other, in their very differences stimulate and assist each 
other, because all actuated by one lofty purpose. The result 
to the Pastor will be that he will live in an atmosphere of 
intellectual activity that is simply glorious. He will be 
interested in biblical Criticism, and in the study of 
Comparative Religion, m Science and Literature, and 
all that makes for truth and human progress; and he 
will speak out when occasion requires in clear, unmis- 
takable terms, even though his words bring down anathemas 
upon his devoted head. Nor let it be supposed that there will 
be no intellectual agreement under such a pastorate. There 
will not be uniformity, but there may be a marvellous unity. 
each coming to his own conclusion in his own way; and yet all 
agreeing together in the only way that makes agreement worth 
having—a natural and living concurrence. Neither let anyone 
be afraid of the result: for out of all this ferment of thought 
there will come in du32 time—there is coming even now—a 
splendid Theology and Philosophy of life: the natural expres- 
sion of our spiritual condition, and fully adequate to satisfy all 
the best aspirations of mankind. And this dawning revelation 
will not be the monopoly of one individual, or of one system 
alone. For truth is a Divine word into which the thought of 
every man is designed to read, each single person deciphering 
with special clearness that aspect of it which his genius best 
enables him to perceive. And as with individuals, so with 
systems. The Pastor may come to see in other great world 
creeds not falsehoods, but rather partial truths, held, it may 
be, in a narrow spirit, and which he, from his central stand- 
point, may better understand than their special champions ; 
and this larger view will give to him both joy and power. The 
sacredness of the individual, that is the abiding truth under- 
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lying the principle of intellectual freedom. Hach is necessary 
to the whole, and each must be a unique and original revela- 
tion of the same Divine Spirit. It is an inspiring thought. 

Sir Oliver Lodge tells us that spirit unites while body 
isolates ; and it is but a variation of the same thought to say 
that love combines while thought individualises. Both are 
indispensable. The culture of the spirit fills the intellect with 
living power. The culture of the intellect gives to the spirit 
that form which is necessary for its perfect expression. For 
the universe is a universe of individuals, distinguished from 
each other, as well as united together; and in order to be truly 
representative of the Infinite, we must be not only unconscious 
channels of spiritual influence, but also self-conscious centres 
in which the spirit is reflected. And the work of the Pastor 
can only be imperfectly accomplished until he assists in the 
development of all the powers of the human soul. 


Inward Education: Outward Reformation. 


In the introduction to this paper we stated our belief that the 
work of the Pastor is that of a teacher, whose duty it is to 
draw forth the best that is in man. And now, let us ask, 
what does this educative process—this cleansing of the springs 
of action—tend towards as a final result? Itis, we know, an 
inward education which the Pastor aims to impart, but, as we 
are also aware, all outward excellence comes from within; and 
consequently, he who is leading his fellows into responsiveness 
to higher motives is really creating a new world politically and 
socially. But his work has also a more immediate and personal 
aspect. He is dealing with man as amoral and spiritual being ; 
and in the mere statement that man is such a being, capable of 
indefinite progress, there are involved stupendous possibilities. 
For, looked at attentively, what is this inward strengthening 
and purification of motive but the evolution of higher faculty ? 
And an unfoldment of faculty implies not only an alteration in 
our subjective state, but also an increased means of access to 
the objective reality by which we are surrounded. We all 
know how attractive Nature may appear to us in special moods, 
when possibly, the inward sight has been purged by some 
cleansing experience. 


“* Out of our sadness have we made the world so beautiful.’’ 


That glorious description of a sunrise at the opening of 
Browning’s poem “ Pippa Passes,” is a twe picture; but alsoa 
picture that can only be seen by simple-hearted goodness. And 
is not the well-known beatitude, “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God,” but a comprehensive statement 
of the same great law ? 
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Renewed in Nobler Life. 


In the light of this truth we can see in what a grand 
work he is engaged who seeks to purify the springs of 
action in human souls. He is bringing heaven to earth. 
When self-seeking is rooted out of the heart, then man 
becomes responsive to the divinest truths, and for the first time 
real joy becomes possibletohim. Insuch a life a force is set to 
work in the world that may transfigure it. Contact with such 
a personality caused one great soul to rejoice “with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory ”; and another to record his 
experience in these words—“ as having nothing, and yet possess- 
ing all things.” At such a stage as this men hardly care to stop 
to argue about the problem of evil. Its purpose is too evident. 
Pain is seen to be love’s possibility. Struggle, difficulty, 
separation, and death itself, are regarded as parts of an educa- 
tional process, whereby is wrought into us the necessary power 
of apperception that makes it possible to rise into communion 
with the Divine Perfection. Such a dawning spiritual con- 
sciousness has been grandly pictured by Tennyson in the 
« Ancient Sage.” 


** My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 
So dark that men cry out against the heavens. ° 
Who knows but that the darkness is in man ? 
For wert thou born or blind or deaf, and then 
Suddenly healed, how wouldst thou glory in all 
The splendours and the voices of the world! 
And we, the poor-earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms watching from a phantom shore, 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

And show us that the wor!d is wholly fair.”’ 


And so, at last, men may come to live in the knowledge that 
revelation is eyerywhere—in the common and the near, as well 
as in the distant and unfamiliar, They may discover that every- 
thing is co-operating for the evolution of the individual, and 
for the grouping of these individuals into such sacred fellow- 
ships that they together form a kind of soul-music through 
which the Divine Artist communicates Himself, 

It is a lofty ideal; but only lofty ideals can inspire great 
efforts. Every Pastor needs such a vision to give him courage, 
and constancy, and joy in the work he has undertaken. Having 
caught a glimpse of the Divine Purpose, he must, like 
Browning’s great musician, be “patient and proud” ; proud in 
the consciousness of the heavenly vision, and patient in the 
application of it to the sins and sorrows of human life. 
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The Rey. Denny Acatz, B.A., was the first speaker in the 
discussion on the papers. He pointed to the different appre- 
hension of the subject in the two papers, yet both had laid 
emphasis on the true minister’s love of souls, the care of a man 
for the soul and heart of his brother man or of the little child 
growing up under the Church’s nurture or within its fellow- 
ship. It was not given to them to speak of souls and soul- 
experience quite as readily as to members of some of the other 
Churches, but as they grew in years and experience such speak- 
ing of the things of the soul could not be confined to the pulpit. 
Out of the first simple superficial acts of intercourse in pastoral 
visiting might grow as time passed that deep trust and affection 
on one side and the other, which enabled the people to look to 
their minister as a true friend in the hour of need and darkness, 
and made the minister feel that he could to some extent meet 
the wants of struggling and afflicted souls. Opportunities of 
that sort, though they could not be forced, might always be 
found by the earnest worker. Mr. Drummond had quoted 
Richard Baxter. He would add a quotation of a different kind 
from the ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” a great book, in parts 
repulsive to them, but in others most beautiful and helpful. 
Baxter, there addressing an idle and neglectful minister, asks, 
“What wilt thou say when thou seest thy whole parish come 
bellowing after thee into hell? ” That did not exactly appeal 
to them ; they could not quite take that view of the minister’s 
responsibility. But whoever took his work seriously must feel 
called according to his ability to be the true helper of. his 
people. If not responsible for their souls in the way Baxter 
considered, he must surely try by every means in his power to 
strengthen in the hearts of young and old alike, of rich and 
poor, of saint and sinner, of the crabbed and the kindly, the 
true springs of life, and help them to rise to the higher possi- 
bilities of their being. Though they might state their duty 
somewhat differently, the duty was there and every true man 
would respond to it, and desire to put his whole strength of 
service into.it. For that purpose they entered the ministry. 
Having the Divine vision they desired to help others to realise 
it. In conclusion, he quoted some helpful words of the late 
T. W. Freckelton in a charge to a young minister :-— 


When your heart is sad and weary and you are discouraged and 
doubtful, turn to the little children, the lambs of the flock, and 
for God, the Great Shepherd, be you their under-shepherd and lead 
and feed them and carry them in your bosom. ‘They are the to- 
morrow of the world, the prophecy of humanity. Youshall always 
read hope in their eyes and find the nascent Kingdom of God in 
their young souls; and to touch them will be to take to yourself 
fresh courage and strength and cheer. 
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Mr. T. Frercuer Rozinson, of Manchester, also spoke, and 
said that the minister who was most perfect in his own 
character, who manifested the greatest personal sympathy in 
all relations with his congregation was the one who would 
ultimately solve the difficulty of the success of any Christian 
Church. Their great ideal of pastoral work must be that of 
Christ himself, pictured in the words of Jesus as the Good 
Shepherd: “‘ When the shepherd hath put forth of his own, 
he goeth before them and the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice.... The Good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep.” That “laying down of life’? could be 
manifested throughout the whole of the pastor’s life and work. 
In conclusion, he quoted the following passage from Dr. 
Martineau’s letter to the Conference of 1882, reprinted in last 
week’s InQuIRER :— 


No Christian Society can subsist upon its own internal relations 
alone, and, like a monastery, shut out the confusion and the cries 
of the world around. We acknowledge, with all Christendom, 
that the Missionary spirit is inseparable from the religious life ; 
and that it is impossible for a people to train themselves in the 
school of Christ, yet remain quiet neighbours to the victims of 
passion, ignorance, and wrong. Where there is no sorrow felt for 
those to whom God is dead, and the heavens are dark, no pity for 
those whose life is a flight from pursuing Fate into the grim arms 
of ‘‘ the last enemy,’’ no longing to seek and to save the lost, 
how can there be either love of God or ‘‘enthusiasm of 
humanity ’’? NoChristian Society gives any adequate expression 
of its essential character, unless from its heart goes forth some 
message of healing and entreaty to its neighbourhood; and it is 
but a selfish membership that looks coldly on such evangelising 
work. 


Time not allowing of further discussion, the CHAIRMAN, in 
conclusion, remarked on the difficulties arising from the lack of a 
clear understanding of what was meant by a “ pastor.” And he 
added : “I should like my last word to you to be a solemn 
warning that until you have faced that problem, faced it 
forgetting the power of mere material things where the needs 
of the human soul are concerned, there is no chance of 
establishing among you a spiritual power that will give 
meaning to those words, often eloquent, but short of actual 
realisation, those words in which we make the brotherhood of 
man to be the supreme expression of that which should guide 
us in our efforts to establish not only the pastoral ideal but the 
spiritual ideal in our midst.” 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


The following resolution, moved by Mr. Ricuarp D. Hour, 
seconded by the Rev. W. Copetanp Bowrsz, and supported by 
the Rev. H. Enrrenp Dowson and Mr. W. Wattace Bruce, 
was then passed with only three or four dissentients in the large 
meeting :— 

This Conference records its profound regret that the Education 
Act of 1902, while providing for the complete maintenance of all 
public elementary schools out of public funds, perpetuates the 
old vicious and discredited system of religious tests for employ- 
ment by the State, by confining the head-teacherships in 17,000 
departments to persons professing a ‘particular theological creed ; 
and the Conference urges all its members to labour earnestly that 
the just principles of freedom from religious tests which has 
worked so admirably in the higher seats of learning should be 
applied in all publicly-aided schools and colleges. 

This Conference further protests against the provisions of the 
Act by which local authorities are compelled to vote large sums 
of money out of the rates to schools over which they have not full 
and entire control. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE. 


In the evening a very successful conversazione was held in 
the Walker Art Gallery, the guests being received by Mr. 
Charles W. Jones, J.P. (local president), and the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. (President of the National Conference). 
The crowd of friends from all parts of the country passing 
through the suite of rooms, which contains the splendid per- 
manent collection of pictures belonging to the City of Liver- 
pool, had a rare opportunity for delightful meetings. Among 
the guests were Professor Jean Réville and Madame Réville, 
Professor Toy, and the Rev. John Watson, D.D. (Ian 
Maclaren), and Dr. John Hunter. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


On Thursday the morning’s devotional service was conducted 
by the Rev. F. K. Freeston, after which the chair was taken by 
Mr. Witu1am Lone, J.P.; and the Rev. Joseph Wood read a 
paper on “Church Needs and Conference Ideals.” 


CHURCH NEEDS AND CONFERENCE IDEALS. 
BY THE REY. JOSEPH W0OD. 


Durtne the twenty-one years I have known our churches I 
have attended at least one meeting each year of ministers and 
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others called to discuss our condition. Like the poor, the 
condition of our churches isa subject always with us. I have 
heard many Jeremiads on the one hand, and no little self- 
complacency on the other. But I must candidly confess that 
the question has never received much illumination either from 
the contributions of others or my own. No one whois intimate 
with the life of our churches can view their present or their 
future with anything but grave concern. The part of Cassandra 
is the very last I should desire to play; yet one who is an 
incorrigible optimist, both by temperament and conviction, may 
feel bound to point out that all is not well with us, that the 
springs often runs dry, that the fires on the altar are often dim 
and ashy. Diminishing congregations, scanty attendance at 
public worship on the part of those who remain, the dry rot of 
indifference, increasing financial difficulties, balance-sheets, 
that only balance by dramatic performances, church dances, 
ping-pong tournaments, and the like, the leakage of the youug 
people of our old families—these things meet us at every 
turn. It is true these weaknesses are not peculiar to ourselves ; 
they afflict the great orthodox churches also, a very sure indica- 
tion of which may be seen in the church census that is made 
to-day when compared with any previous numbering of the 
people. Numbers are not everything, finance is no infallible 
test of church life, public worship is not religion, church 
socials are not the unpardonable sin, and truth is always in a 
minority! We seek comfort in such reflections, but “common 
is the commonplace, and vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 
Neither do I find anything exhilarating in the frequent remark 
with which we salve our souls, that while our churches do not 
advance the great cause goes on, and our influence is felt by all 
churches in the remodelling of their creeds, slowly but surely 
changing their attitude, mitigating the harshness of their theo- 
logy, liberalising their thought, so that something of their 
brighter faith and the success of its appeal is due to us. I 
thank God that other churches receive a blessing from us, but 
I want our own churches to be blessed also. It is good to 
know that our influence reaches far and wide, but I should 
like more of it concentrated on our own home. I am not 
content to see the Cause flourish outside the walls of our own 
household of faith while it languishes within. To every sign 
of vitality in sister churches I say, “ All Hail!” But I desire 
to see some grapes in our own vineyard and some figs on our 
own trees. It may be the will of the Lord that our churches 
shall best further the coming day of that broader faith and 
nobler creed for which they exist by their slow martyrdom. If 
so, I will gladly acquiesce. But at the present moment I am 
not at all convinced that thisis our God-ordained destiny. On 
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the contrary, my conviction grows every day that the gates 
of a glorious opportunity are open before us, and that “to 
the words hope, light, persistence” a radiant future beckons 
us on. Never before in the history of our churches had they 
so golden a chance, so promising a field, so commanding a 
call as to-day. The only question is, have we faith, courage, 
enterprise ’—faith in God, our cause and ourselves; courage 
to face the new condition of the new time, though it means 
discarding, it may be, cherished methods and traditions. Have 
we enterprise enough to adapt our churches to the needs and 
life of the world of to-day ? 


We must wake up. 


A Royal prince has lately told England she must wake up. 
I am quite sure our churches need waking up. Too many of 
them are content to go jogging on in the old ruts. The most 
radical of all churches in our thought, we are the most con- 
servative in our methods. We threaten to die of respectable 
routine. The machinery of our churches is hopelessly out of 
date. Too many of us are living inafool’s paradise. Because 
we can get up a big gathering once in three years, where we 
shout till all is blue; because we can raise considerable sums of 
money when an accomplished and a ‘“ deny-me-at-your-peril ” 
mendicant, like our President, stumps the country for a whole 
year ; because we distribute a million leaflets and sell ten 
thousand books, we are apt to think that our Zion can hardly 
be bettered. Alas! when we go back to our churches and meet 
barely a score of faces at the morning service, when we see the 
shifts treasurers are put to in squaring their accounts, when we 
mark the disappearance of old supporters whose places are not 
taken by new, when in lonely places we must fight alone, and 
friends are few and days are dark, and the work is never 
brightened by one gleam of success, and our ministers suffer 
distressing privations, and spring and spontaneity are impos- 
sible—-then we begin to doubt, not our message—never—but 
our methods, It is a blessed thing to be permitted to spread 
the light and to declare such a faith as ours. I yield to no 
man in witnessing to the high-heartedness which our gospel 
demands and inspires. But there is slag in, everything. This 
is a world of slag. Slag came in when Adam went out of 
Paradise ; and it is here still. So there come into our work 
things that tend to kill out enthusiasm, and to quenchrthe fires 
of ardour and expectation kindled at meetings like these. Let 
no one say lamacroaker. Better men than I have put it on 
record that things are not well with us. When Dr. Martineau 
was preparing his organisation scheme for the Leeds Con- 
ference he wrote to Mr. Thom:—“ The task, I fear, requires 
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more faith in our religious future than I can honestly profess 
to feel. The doubt will force itself upon me whether we are worth 
organising.” Dr. Watson, in his charming review of Martineau’s 
biography, gentlyremindsus, butin away which scarcely conceals 
his own opinion, ‘ there are those who prophesy that within a 
reasonable time the Unitarian denomination will cease to 
exist.” Now, while lam not so sadly despondent about our 
future as Dr. Martineau, nor so smilingly acquiescent in our 
extinction as Dr. Watson, I am sure we gain nothing by not 
facing the facts. Perhaps it is easier to do that than to account 
for them. We have all puzzled our brains with the question : 
“Why, why do we not succeed?” Dr. Watson credits us with 
conspicuous moral integrity and love of truth—surely two 
priceless possessions. We have also some other gifts and 
graces of which we need not be ashamed, although I decline 
to say just what they are. We have this, and that, and the 
other, and yet 

Wanting—is what ? 

Summer redundant, 

Blossoms abundant, 

—Where is the blot ? 


And when we go on to ery: 


Come thou—O Comer ! 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer, 


we are not quite sure what kind of a “‘ comer” we want. 


More Life, of Course! 


The ordinary answer is the well-known line from Tennyson, 
«Tig life whereof our nerves are scant, More life and fuller 
that we want.” Which is perfectly true, but then it is always 
and anywhere true; there has been no time in the history of 
any church when this was not its great want; there is no 
church to-day that does not mourn for lack of life, that does 
not pray to be made more and more largely alive. And for our 
encouragement I will say our very discontent is a sign of life. 
It is the life within that is discontented, the life that is not 
enough and is calling for more. A dead church does not ery 
out for fuller life any more than a corpse. More life is the 
conscious or unconscious prayer of all religious societies. But 
it does not seem to me that this hits our special want. It is a 
want we share with others, but it is unfortunately vague, and 
fails to indicate our own special weakness and complaint. 

What then is it our churches mostly need, when, leaving the 
universally felt want of life, we descend to detail ? 
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More Interest in Public Worship. 


1. The first of our church needs is a revived interest in 
public worship. None of our social, educational, and philan- 
thropic agencies can take the place of this. We may 
display a thousand activities, we may open our school- 
rooms every night in the week, we may have an overflowing 
exchequer, but without worship we shall hear little but the 
clang and clank of machinery. The services of the church are 
the beating heart of all her life. I view with infinite regret 
and alarm the widespread neglect among our own members of 
public worship. Itis a paralysing malady, the beginning of 
congregational decay. The Sunday services of prayer and 
praise are the central force cf a living church. If they are cold 
and dull and badly attended everything begins to wear a sickly 
hue. We have beautiful, stately prayers in our services, but 
they too,often lack the wings of a worshipping congregation. 
We have culture and earnestness in the pulpit, rendered terribly 
ineffective by a beggarly array of empty benches. No man can 
wax eloquent ina quarter-filled church. Our non-church-going 
and our Sunday laxities to-day are quite as hurtful as the old 
Puritan strictness and severity. We have secularised Sundays 
without hallowing Monday. On the plea that all days are 
sacred, we have dragged down the Lord’s Day to the level of 
the world’s days, without making all days the Lord’s. Rejoic- 
ing in the faith that life and work are prayer, we have forsaken 
appointed times and offices of prayer without making a liturgy 
of life and labour. There is a false liberalism in vogue among 
us. The mitigation of the old scrupulous Sabbatical proprieties 
has made Sunday for many a thousand-fold more joyful than 
before. There are larger and freer notions to-day of how 
Sunday should be used. But the freer use of Sunday is 
beautiful only as it means its truer keeping, not as it means its 
throwing away. We have asked for a Sunday of larger liberty 
and less constrained observance in the interests of an elevated 
and not of.a degraded spirituality. I do not believe in the 
possibility of making all the week a Sunday unless we make 
Sunday something special on its religious side. Do you think 
the world can do without reverence—yet reverence isnot growing 
stronger in the heart of the nation. Why? Largely because 
we are neglecting its culture by worship. Now, while I 
believe in brightening our services, and in the place and 
influence of architecture, music, and beautiful symbolism 
in the church, these things alone will not restore the spirit 
of reverence. We must get below the trivialities and flippancies 
of our modern life, below its conventions and standards, 
and touch the soul until deep calls unto deep. Brethren, we 
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need to preach more earnestly the soul’s need of God, to 
quicken a true sense of humility and transcendent wonder, and 
to make men feel, not the irksome duty, but the glad privilege 
of lifting the heart in joyful unison with comrades in the place 
where prayer is wont to be made. Let us be sure that the 
larger liberty we allow our children does not interfere with that 
kabit of church-going, which is one of the most invaluable 
habits childhood acquires. 

I suggest that the Conference should issue a pastoral to the 
churches, published in a form to reach every member on our 
rolls, calling serious attention to the importance of public 
worship, to the danger arising from its neglect, to the value of 
creating the habit of attendance on the part of children, to the 
loss of spiritual faculty that must accrue by the materialisation 
of Sunday, and to the opportunity the worship of the church 
gives for public and much-needed witness-bearing. 


Fellowship in the Church. 


2. We need aclearer conception of the Church Idea. In our 
rebound from sacerdotal pretensions, from church authority, 
from the idea of merit attending our prayers, and from the 
claim that the offices of the church are the necessary channels 
of Divine grace, we have gone to the other extreme, and have 
too often come to regard what should be the worshipping con- 
gregation as an audience, and the church as a kind of lecture 
institution, the members of which are just a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, with no more cohesion than an audience at a 
concert. That church members have a duty towards each other, 
that the ties which unite them are far more intimate than those 
which bring men together in clubs, art societies, hospital com- 
mittees, municipal work, or political union, that the church is 
a channel of grace, a divine institution for realising the pur- 
poses of God and the better hopes of the heart, is a view which 
sorely needs emphasising among us. I was once asked, “ Why 
should I be friendly with a man just because of the accident, 
that he and I attend the same church?” You might as well 
ask, “‘ Why should I be specially interested in a man because 
of the accident that he and I happen to have the same parents ?” 
Men do not come together in churches by accident. Certain 
spiritual affinities are at work, invisible ties of com- 
radeship are present, and we are there because in that 
plane of feeling and devotion we breathe a life-giving atmos- 
phere. To that atmosphere every member contributes some- 
thing of value. In the church we realise as nowhere else, 
except in the family, what brotherhood means. Because we 
are bound together in the same church, running our course 
of life parallel to others, with links of affiliation in deep 
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heart experiences, we have claims on each other stronger thar 
the ordinary friendships that grow up in society. In churches: 
contiguous drops of water seek each other and strive to make 
one flood. All men are my brethren, but I shall never 
realise that universal relationship unless I make much of 
those who are specially my brethren in the home and the 
church. The Christian Church, in its office of most pregnant 
symbolism, speaks of “ Holy Communion,” ‘ But that,” says 
one, “(is communion with the Divine.” Yes, communion of 
the Divine in me with the Divine in you. The world is full 
of fraternities, cliques, parties, guilds, confederations, unions, 
all founded in human nature’s need of association. But in 
nothing does man need his brother so much as in worship. 
In religion sheer individualism breaks down. The church is 
the sacrament of fellowship—it is the crown of all fraternisa- 
tion, it is the divine crystallisation of the units into a whole. 
Brotherhood is learned not in vague cosmopolitan generalities, 
and mankind is loved not by feeling towards everybody alike, 
but by the special relationships we find in the home, in the 
church, and in the neighbourhood. There is a spurious. 
universalism and a spurious spirituality abroad which, because: 
it hears the call to worship in spirit, thinks it can dispense: 
with the aids to be found in times, forms, places, and the asso-: 
ciation of brethren ; which because it learns that all men are 
its brothers, makes light of the special forms of brotherhood to- 
be found in family and church life, and thinks that to be broad,. 
cosmopolitan and universal it must have no particular pre- 
ferences. 

The broadening of sympathy does not mean that the special 
and particular affections are to disappear. It is true that the 
love which enlarges not its borders will contract, shrivel and 
die. But it will enlarge its borders just as it deepens its: 
centre. Where the home and the church are slighted brother- 
hood has but a narrow range. In the church we realise a 
fellowship which is indeed wider than any church, save that of 
humanity, but which finds there its centre and beating heart. 
The throbbing of a world-wide brotherhood is nowhere so 
powerfully felt as in the little community drawn together by 
the deepest needs and holiest aspirations of the human soul. 
The voice, forms and services of the church are the human race 
in its profoundest self-consciousness witnessing to the fellow- 
ship of man with man because of the fellowship of man with 
God. 


The Church a Channel of Divine Grace. 


Moreover, we miss the mark unless we recognise that’ the 
eyurch is indeed a channel of Divine grace the world cannot 
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do without. Jtis not the only channel, it is not always the 
deepest and fullest channel, for there is a church outside the 
church, the church ot the unattached, the church of men like 
Robert Louis Stevenson, through which streams of blessing 
flow to fertilise many lands. Nevertheless, the church as we 
know it, is one of God’s chiefest ways for assimilating earth to 
heaven, and for ensuring from age to age the perpetual and 
enkindling declaration that man liveth not by bread alone. She 
thrusts her Sundays in among the rushing other days to make 
a space of peace in which the tumult of getting and spending 
is hushed, and the faculties reach out beyond these small and 
noisy visibles to the unseen and the eternal. The melody of 
her bells floats over the tired world. Tne uplift of her prayers, 
the play in her midst of sanctified human sympathies, charging 
the very air of the temple with a magnetism which ofttimes 
even the dullest must feel, her ingathering of children, her 
memories and associations, her manitold distinct utterances of 
God, eternity, sin, duty, righteousness, peace, by these and 
their like the church makes and keeps open chanuels for the 
inflow into life of the Divine. 


Truer Union and Co-operation. 


3. We need a better organisation of our forces. Now, I 
know the word “ organisation” is to some of our friends the 
symbol of tyranny, priestcraft, ecclesiastical authority, and 
forty other terrible things. Only whisper it and they are all 
in a twitter of fear and suspicion; something deadly is in the 
air; it keeps them lying awake o’ nights; it threatens to 
deluge the planet ; above all, it endangers the precious liberty 
of every man doing as he pleases, and of every church going 
to decay as it chooses, and of every preacher preaching just 
what he wants to! It is the one respectable bogey we have: 
left—organisation. But let us not be affrighted by names. 
What a wonderful triumph of organisation is the human hand. 
—nerves, veins, muscles, ligaments, joints, bones, flesh, and 
skin—so tempered and co-operative that man has in his hand 
the finest tool in the universe. What a magnificent result of 
organisation is human society, all its millionfold nerves, parts, 
interests, on-goings, labours, songs, throes, agonies, tears,. 
strivings, birth-pangs, all its traffic and merchandise, its con- 
trivances whereby great cities are fed, its social claims, its 
clashing moral rights, the thunder of its battles, the tramp of 
its workmen, the clang of its hammers, its instruments of 
music, its courts of justice, its powerful inventions, its steady 
gain from age to age, all combining to make up that entity we 
call “Civilisation.” ‘‘Oh,” you say, “in these things, of 
course, we accept organisation.” Which reminds me of 
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Carlyle’s exclamation when he was told that Mrs. Somerville had 
said, ‘“‘She accepted the universe!” “Gad! She’d better!” 
replied the sage. On the whole, I think we had better accept 
organisation. 

But suppose we drop the offensive word and talk about 
union, federation, cohesion, and co-operation. Are we quite so 
sure as we used to be that freedom can only go along with a 
sheer, stark, extreme individualism? that we can only keep 
clear from the taint of ecclesiastical authority in isolation ? 
that the Congregational principle does not need some slight 
modification in order that our churches may adapt themselves 
to the new conditions of our life to-day? Look only at one of 
the great changes in the life of England during the last 
seventy years and ask whether the pure Congregationalism 
which sufficed in the past is sufficient in these widely different ~ 
times. The great exodus from the country to the towns, which 
all social reformers deplore, has affected our churches most 
disastrously, and made it almost impossible for them to exist 
on simple Congregational lines. They are not, cannot be, sufi- 
cient to themselves. Once independent, they now largely live 
in dependence on others. To-day they need a backing and a 
support from without, which was not necessary when the 
population about them swarmed with resources and activity. 
We all recognise this new condition, and try to meet it in a 
halting way—anxiously bolstering up the idea that each church 
must, at any rate, keep up the appearance of a self-contained 
and self-sufficing whole. In all such cases the purely Congre- 
gational principle has broken down. But we are very reluctant 
+o face the new order of things, which means the obligation of 
the strong to care for the weak. What responsibility does 
‘Yorkshire feel for Devonshire, or Liverpool for Suffolk ¢ 


A Church, not Separate Churches. 


Now, I take it that the root weakness lies in the fact that we 
are “churches” only, and not a church—that we are fragments 
and not a-totality, the result of which is denominational 
anarchy. We have no ceutre, unless it be Carlyle’s “Centre of 
Indifference.” The parts do not make a whole. It is asif the 
members of a body were lying on the ground, all disjointed, 
with no connecting ligaments, and no fair covering of rose- 
coloured flesh, binding them into one. Andin such a condition 
the eye does sometimes say to the hand, “I have nomeed of 
thee.” Is it possible that these fragments shall become a 
whole—a living body—throwing itself with the weight and 
momentum of a single solid mass into the cause we have at 
heart? At these triennial gatherings we know the joy of 
united worship ; but do we not deny ourselves too much the 
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joy of united well-doing? Can we not gather into one our 
scattered congregations, and so check the waste and gain the 
power which comes of concentration ? Think of the loneliness 
of many of our brethren, the struggle to keep afloat, the 
insecurity of income, the hopelessness of making any headway, 
grimly plodding on, not indeed without sympathy and help, 
but with sympathy and help which are quite inadequate to the 
necessities of the case. Surely we need to combine the energies 
of our churches, to create a living cohesion of forces, to be 
baptised into one heart, one spirit, one hope, pledged in all to 
loyal companionship, bound into the powerful unity of one 
organic frame, a society, a church, whose very breath and life 
and being shall be instinct with the joy of a common life and 
the power of a real fellowship. 

This does not mean that we must be more sectarian than 
of old, or more exclusive, or that we are to be less free to think 
and advance, to sail to all points of the compass and to land 
on all distant shores. Still less does it mean the imposition of 
tests or the assumption of authority. It means the brother- 
hood of churches realised, brotherhood not afraid to be 
brotherhood by some bugbear of ecclesiasticism to which it 
might lead as a remote contingency. I suppose it might, and 
I suppose the earth might rush out of its orbit to give Marsa 
sounding thwack ; and J think one about as likely as the other. 
So long as our churches are made up of truth-loving and 
freedom-loyal men no organisation can possibly endanger our 
liberties. 

It is the mission of the Conference to bring about a more vital 
cohesion, and a larger, more intimate co-operation of our 
churches; to be their rallying point, their organ, theircentre of 
attraction, so that when it speaks and acts it shall be with the 
voice and hands of a single body. The Conference stands for 
a united church. The Conference is not a society of private 
individuals; the churches are its constituents, aud it is for 
them to make it more effective that their own effectiveness may 
be increased. 


Leave the Name alone! 


“ But,” says someone, with a view of reducing me to my 
ultimate atoms, “a united church must have a name, and the 
name is a rock on which you will split”; while another 
exclaims: “There is only one possible name.” Well, I admit 
that the name is a forty-ton explosive question. For my part, 
I am a thousand times more concerned about the thing, Let 
us get that, and the name will settle itself. As for the name 
“Unitarian,” I love it and I detest it. At present it causes 
more divisions among us than almost anything else. Let us 
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resolutely push aside the name controversy, of which many of 
us are sick and ashamed. Let us for twenty years proclaim a 
truce of God on this dispute. Let the question be forbidden 
among us for that time; let us agree that anyone raising it, 
on this side or that, be sentenced to a fine of £10 and be kept 
in close confinement until he can give a lucid account of the 
Athanasian Creed. In the name of God, let us have a truce to 
the name-quarrel. To use Dr. Martineau’s simile, ‘We have 
marched into this hall to-day under six different banners,” and 
we should be no more united if, burning five, we marched out 
under one. Cohesion is not in names or banners. 


Attend to the Status of the Ministry. 


A. The first step towards a united church is concerned with 
‘the pulpit, the status, recognition, settlement aud maintenance 
-of our ministry. There are those who tell us that all our plans, 
subscriptions, improved methods, closer union, are nothing 
unless we can improve our pulpits. Our greatest church need, 
they say, is better preaching, more human, more spiritual, 
more convincing, more in touch with common life. Ido not 
disagree, only I am convinced you are not going to get it 
without taking the training, status and maintenance of the 
ministry into account. And circumstances have so changed 
that a great deal of that depends no longer on congrega- 
tional but on collective effort. Itis true that no machinery, 
no status, no certainty of income will ensure for our 
-charches a race of prophets. But churches may do excellent 
work without having prophets in their pulpits. A prophet is a 
vara avis; a church is lucky that finds one in a century, and 
many a minister may render most Christhke service which God 
~will abundantly own who has not much of the prophet about 
him. It is impossible to make arrangements for prophets any 
more than for earthquakes! Whenever they appear they go 
their own way, heedless of all our little contrivances. The 
ordinary minister is neither an Elijah nor an Ezekiel. I have 
known an occasional Jeremiah, but I have noticed that he is a 
prophet the churches unanimously declare is really too good 
for this sinful world. Of the Twelve Apostles it does not 
appear that more than three or four had prophetic gifts ; 
the others quietly laboured on in much obscurity, unknown, 
unnoticed, sowing the seed, spreading the light accord- 
ing to their powers, content that their work should be un- 
recorded of men if it might live on in the great whole. It is 
for the ordinary apostle, the average minister, we are called to 
make arrangements, for the men whose labours are the spade- 
work of our churches, and who come under a category to which 
most of us belong. Weneed not be afraid to face the truth. 
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All ministers are not endowed with great intellectual powers; 
the education of some has been very imperfect; the gift of 
eloquence is not possessed by all. You have no business to 
expect that all your ministers will be Channings, Beards, and 
Armstrongs. All members of the medical profession are not 
characterised by special ability—all who paint are not great 
artists—there are feeble although useful members of the greau 
guild of Literature; and not every lawyer is fit for the Wool- 
sack. Yet all these average people have their place, and by 
their labours more than even by the genius of the few the 
fabric of the world is maintained. I have a great affection for 
the ordinary minister—is he not bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh? The faithful, average minister, confined to a humble 
sphere, keeping his little corner of the world warm and glowing 
by the fire of his own love, is the man whose efforts lay the 
foundation of that united church we picture. Now, something 
can be done to improve him, and I aver that the ordinary pulpit 
may be made much more effective by wise methods, by arrange- 
ments to relieve it somewhat from the pressure of pecuniary 
care, by the backing it may receive from the church as a whole, 
by bringing its occupant out of his isolation into felt and 
conscious union. 


Minister and Church EHxecutive. 


Let us come to details. (A) Ihave not much to say as to 
status, except to endorse the remarks of one of my most 
thoughtful and most widely-respected correspondents, who 
writes :— 


The improvement of ministerial status will be brought about, 
mot so much by securing in all cases a certain minimum stipend, 
as by amending the constitution of our churches. Our ministers 
Jack status because everything connected with their work is 
precarious and undefined. In many instances we are not even 
members of our own Church Councils, and have no power over our 
own pulpits. Government by committee may seem to satisfy 
democratic requirements, but petty control in small matters does 
a great deal to check the spirit and zeal of men who, in propor- 
tion to their ability, feel that to do their work well, they must do 
it in theirown way. Status goes with power to act, not with pay, 
and that is why men of means and position, with good degrees, 
' will act as curates and curates in charge of missions, who would 
not be attracted by increased stipend at the cost of reduced 
liberty. I used to wonder why men with private income did not 
volunteer for ministry in some of our poorer churches, but I do not 
wonder now. 


My correspondent expresses a view which is deeply felt by 
many of our ministers. With greater freedom of speech in 
the pulpit than any church in Christendom, our ministers have 
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less freedom of action outside the pulpit. That jealous exclu- 
sion from the Church Council is quite peculiar to ourselves ; 
no other church keeps its ministers outside the Council doors. 
Things are constantly done in which he has no voice and about 
which he is never consulted. In cases where the church is 
governed by trustees this sometimes reaches a point which is 
almost intolerable. I have known the trustees of one of our 
chapels close its Sunday-school without the minister knowing 
a word of it until it was done. There are several cases in 
which the trustees decline to let the minister know the state of 
their funds,and instances have come before me of the publica- 
tion of church reports which the minister has never seen. So 
there comes about that mischievous division of interests which 
I am convinced is one source of weakness among us—whereby 
the minister has nothing to do with the business side of the 
church, and the committee has nothing to do with its spiritual 
side. Now there is nothing connected with a church, not even 
its lighting and ventilation, which is not the minister’s business, 
and there is nothing connected with its religious life which is 
not the committee’s business, and not until this artificial 
distinction between the spiritual and the secular disappears—a 
distinction which exists in no other church in Christendom, 
whether Hierarchical, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Nonconformist, 
or Lutheran—shall we remove the reproach that our ministry 
is a difficult position for self-respecting men. 


A Committee of Settlement. 


(B) Settlement. The settlement and the removal of our 
ministers is always a difficult and often a painful problem. 
Sometimes it happens that the round man finds himself in a 
square hole; or a man becomes conscious that in this particular 
corner of the vineyard his work is done, his influence at an end, 
and it comes home to him that he would serve his church better 
by retiring than by staying on; or causes of difference have 
arisen—some want of tact or judgment which makes it desirable 
he should give way to another; there are, in fact, many reasons 
why men feel it would be good for them and good for the 
church that a change should take place. Yet how difficult, and 
often how humiliating, is the process! An interregnum cannot 
be afforded. The minister has a wife and children, and of 
necessity he must stay where he is until called elsewhere. How 
anxious the time, how painful the experience! If he has an 
influential brother-minister for a friend, he gets him to write 
to a vacant church, or he writes himself offering his services 
like a clerk seeking a situation; or he ear-wigs some much 
perplexed, much entreated secretary, or, lowest deep of all, he 
advertises. Churches, too, are not seldom in the same predica- 
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ment, they do not know where to turn or whom to consult to 
secure the kind of minister they want, and they advertise for 
applications—a miserable device which brings them all the 
undesirables in the market. We need a trustworthy committee, 
which, without authority, shall act asa means of communication 
between ministers and churches, to which both ministers and 
churches might turn for advice and help. Such a committee, 
wisely constituted, mightpreventmany of the mistakes now made, 
and provide an honourable instead of a humiliating way out of 
many a delicate position. Itis for the Conference, in the name 
and interests of the churches, to set up such an advisory and 
settlements committee, to which might also be referred, with 
advantage, the duties now discharged by various advisory 
boards as to the recognition of ministers arriving from other 
communions. 


Ministerial Maintenance. 


(C) Let us turn to a larger and yet more difficult subject— 
the maintenance of the ministry. At our first Conference, held 
in Liverpool twenty-one years ago, a paper was read on 
“ Ministers’ Stipends and Augmentation Funds” by our dear 
and honoured friend Mr. Rawsou. That paper brought to 
light a number of startling facts with regard to the 
impecuniosity of many of our ministers and the beggarly 
stipends on which they had to exist—heaven knows how! 
The result was a great moving of hearts and the immediate 
establishment of a Sustentation Fund, subscribed by our 
people generally. This fund has proved an incalculable bless- 
ing in many a minister’s home, administered as it is with 
wisdom, sympathy, and open-handedness. But it has keen 
sadly borne in upon me by incontestable evidence that to-day 
we are no better off than we were twenty-one years ago, for 
while the Sustentation Fund is to the good, the contributions 
of the local churches have diminished, so that the average 
annual stipend remains much as it was. Following Mr. 
Rawson’s lead, I sent to every minister in charge of a congre- 
gation in England and Wales a circular asking for information 
as to the total ministerial income and the sources from whence 
derived. JI have not, indeed, covered so wide an area as Mr. 
Rawson, who included Scotland and Ireland in his inquiries. 
I have confined my attention to England and Wales, as it 
seems to me that Scotland and Ireland have their own special 
needs and their own special funds, and must, at any rate at 
this stage, be considered separately. The number of circulars 
sent out was 250, of which number 240 were returned filled in, 
and I have obtained information with regard to four others. 
My figures and averages therefore are based upon the stipends 
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paid in 244 churches, including in this category missionaries 
and missionary agents. In the first place, for the sake of 
comparison with the condition of things twenty-one years ago, I 
will take exactly the same course as Mr. Rawson. At that time 
the Sustentation Fund was not in existence, and Mr. Rawson 
excluded the Augmentation Fund from his returns. My 
first batch of figures will also exclude these two funds. 

The total income on this basis of the 244 ministers is £45,097, 
or an average of £184 16s. Mr. Rawson’s returns, including 
Scotland and Ireland, numbered 258, and the total income was 
£46,543, with an average of £184. So far, then, there seems 
to be an increase of 16s. per head during the twenty-one years. 
But this is quite fallacious, for if Scotland and Ireland had 
been included the average would have been appreciably lowered, 
as the stipends in these countries rule a good deal beneath 
those in Hugland. Further, the total to-day includes Mis- 
sionary, Agents, who were not in existence at the first con- 
ference. But without making any further deductions we see 
that the churches themselves are actually raising less to-day 
for ministerial stipends than they were twenty-one years ago. 
If, however, we go on beyond Mr. Rawson’s figures, and include 
the total income of the Augmentation Fund and the grants of 
the Sustentation Fund, the average will be brought up to £199, 
which, if not satisfactory, is not so alarming as might have 
been feared. Yet when we analyse these figures a little further 
some startling results appear. Taking the returns exactly as 
they were sent in, including grants from all sources, they show 
that there are 


22 stipends under £100, as against 45 in 1882 
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This, again, on the surface does not seem very discouraging, 
for while the larger stipends have diminished in number and 
amount the smaller ones have improved, and there has been a 
considerable increase in the medium stipends. On the other 
hand, this table includes the Sustentation grants which Mr. 
Rawson’s table could not include, while it excludes the lowering 
element of Scotland and Ireland. 


Only a Third of the Churches Self-Supporting. 


Next let us ask, How are these stipends made up? At once 
we are met with the staggering fact that two-thirds of our 
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churches receive assistance from outside sources. Only one-third 
of our churches are self-supporting. The total received by 244 
ministers from all sources, including Augmentation and 
Sustentation Funds, is £48, 547, of which the living congrega- 
tions raise by pew rents, subscriptions, collections, sales of 
work, and other devices £24,104—in round numbers just one- 
half. Endowments account for £11,310, while grants from 
various funds, half-a-dozen in number ; grants from the British 
and Foreign and Local Associations, with contributions from 
other outside sources, supply the balance of £12,909. The 
figures will be seen more clearly in tabulated form :— 


ug Sich £ s.| d. 
Total of 244 Stipends ... Le w | 48,547 | 
Contributed by : | 
Congregations oe aa vat || 24,104 |.0] 0 
Endowments.. sac ot oe 11,810 | 0 | 0 
Local Associations aor ome ae || 2,604) 0] 0 
B. and F. * . i, EOS SOR IO 
Augmentation Fund — 2 8 | 2,000 | 0 | 0 
Susteatation Fund . 4 1,450} 0) 0 
Various sources, including grants from | 
B, and F, and Local Associations for | 
Missionary Agents, &c., Grants from 
‘Union Trust Funds, Private Benefac- | 
tions, &c, ... 580 Be eas F256) ONO 
48,323 | 0 | 0 
Unaccounted for sigs Ae SSA | PRA Ol) 0 
48,547 |0|0 | 48,547 | 010 
Average Stipend per Minis'er & £199. 


4; Contribution of Cungregation to "Stipend “298 16s. 


I know not how it may strike others, but for myself I am 
appalled to know that only one-third of our churches are self- 
supporting, and that the ministers of two-thirds are compelled 
to seek aid from other quarters than their own congregations. 
Not less startling is it to find that the living congregations— 
apart from endowments—only supply one-half of the total 
ministerial income. These two facts need no comment except 
that of anxious reflection. They reveal a condition of things 
which no one can regard as healthy—a condition of things, 
morever, which does not at all square with pure and simple 
Conegregationalism. 


Endowments and Subscriptions. 


There has been in the last twenty-one years a considerable 
addition to church endowments, without, as you see, in any 
way adding to the average of ministerial stipends. In 1882 
Mr. Rawson spoke strongly on the blighting effect of endow- 
ments. I think he would speak still more strongly to-day. In 
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ten cases which have come under my notice, the increased 
endowments amount to nearly £20,000. But the ministers of 
those churches are not one penny the better, and in two 
instances their incomes have diminished. The endowments of 
the dead have stopped the flow of contributions from the living, 
and I think some of our pious ancestors would turn im their 
graves if they knew that their legacies had only relieved other 
people from their subscriptions. There are nineteen churches 
which do not contribute one farthing to their ministers’ stipends, 
the whole being found by endowments. There is one amusing 
case of a stipend from endowment of £225 which the congre- 
gation make up to £230. I hear men say, “If it were not 
for their endowments many of our places could not live.” I 
beg leave to doubt it. I am rather inclined to think it is their 
endowments which have killed them. Energy, enterprise, 
resourcefulness, initiative, and generosity have all been 
atrophied by the knowledge that the place could carry on under 
any circumstances. There are painful matters connected with 
some of these endowments on which something might be said 
if there were time. I will only add here that trustees who do 
not present a yearly balance-sheet of their funds to the congre- 
gation are guilty of a grave dereliction of public duty. 


Incomes of less than £150. 


Let us return for a minute or two to the incomes under £150 
ayear. It is not creditable to us that there should be sixty- 
nine of our ministers living on this starvation wage. Isuppose 
that most of us when we entered upon the ministry expected 
to be poor, were willing to be poor—and we have not been 
disappointed! But we hardly thought we should be indecently 
poor, glad of parcels of cast-off clothing for our wives and 
children! Certainly no one can ever make money, or ought to 
make money, in the ministry. To begin with, all our young 
men see the Divine beauty of that early but never obsolete 
Scripture: ‘It is not good for man to be alone,” and proceed 
to verify it as soon as possible. I have sometimes though$ it 
would be a good thing to have a celibate class in the ranks of 
our ministry, with a view to service in poor places—temporary 
celibates say for ten years; but having married early myself I 
do not feel Iam the right man to advocate tbat self-denying 
ordinance. So ministers cannot make money. Their wives 
and children and other sad necessities will keep them right up 
to the limit of their income. Then the very calling in which 
we are engaged forbids parsimoniousness, and the half-crown 
which might have gone into the P.O. Savings Bank has got 
itself transferred into jelly and oranges for a sick girl dying of 
consumption. No, you cannot make money in the ministry. I 
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have no doubt that in the Jong run it is better so, It is well 
that the worldly prizes of our business should not. be remark- 
ably glittering. If they were we might have a glut of self- 
seeking men entering our doors. We have no deaneries and 
canonries to tempt anybody ; we have no pulpits of £1,000 and 
£1,200 a year like the great Nonconformist churches. We are 
@ poor community. But there are worse ills than poverty. I 
am astonished at the cheerfulness with which men write of 
their struggles. I have letters sent with these returns which 
would make you both cry and laugh at the mingled pathos and 
humour of their writers’ stresses and distresses. In some of 
the poorest among us there is a strong spirit of life and glad- 
ness. One brother who has never had more than £30 a year— 
a brother highly esteemed by all who kuow him—a fully 
accredited minister, mind you—writes: “ It is thirty years since 
T left orthodoxy definitely and started these services. Humanly 
speaking, I have been single-handed all that time ; but, though 
it has been a task I could not have commenced had I foreseen 
its uphill character, yet it has been a perpetual joy to me. My 
intention is to keep on as longas I can—whether it adds to my 
small income orno. . . . O£ course, if I could have more 
help I should he grateful : though I hope you will not think I 
am at all dissatisfied.”— (O brave brother !)—“ It is so supreme 
a privilege to be allowed to proclaim our glorious message that 
no word of complaint shall ever come from me of what it brings 
in the way of £s.d,” Another brother receiving £50 a year 
writes: “I have been labouring here for now forty years, and 
shall soon give up. But I am concerned for the man who 
comes after me that he may not have quite so hard a time as I 
have known.” A third brother whose total income (entirely 
from endowment) is £130, a year writes: ‘ Out of my stipend 
I pay for the gas and the cleaning of the chapel.” Another 
with £90 a year writes: “To keep out of debt on such a stipend 
is almost heroic!”” Almost—let me say, altogether! You see 
these men are not crushed; they can still pray and trust in 
God, and they display a wonderful ability to live without any 
visible means of support. But 1 want to ask you laymen if you 
think it is right that men whom you call into the ministry 
should suffer that strain and privation ? 


Uncertainty of Income 


I find that a more serious cause for anxiety than the limita- 
tion of income is its uncertainty; the necessity it involves for 
yearly applications to various funds—applications which are 
like begging for charity; the dread that next year one may 
have to do without a certain £5 grant, which perhaps means 
going through another winter without a great coat. Worse 
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than the scantiness of the amount are the conditions by which 
it is secured—delayed payments—pitiable appeals to trustees 
of funds—the stipend to be called for and paid over the 
counter of a shop—things that eat into a man like a canker. 
You wonder why more of our educated youths do not enter the 
ministry. Under the circumstances I wonder at the presence 
of so many. These things and their like choke off many a 
young soul who might otherwise have added lustre to our ranks. 
It is not often that impulse and enthusiasm concerning the 
ministry are so strong in youth as to take no heed of difficulties. 
The best students I have known wanted a good deal of 
persuasion at the first, and were conscious of no mighty, over- 
whelming call before which any consideration of income 
seemed contemptible. It is rarely the compulsion works so 
strongly that the youth says, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel. What carries most men into the ministry is the pull 
of numerous forces, many of which he is quite unconscious. 
And in that tentative stage, before a man’s life work is clearly 
seen this prospect of poverty, this uncertainty of decent 
maintenance, acts as a powerful deterrent. A young man does 
not expect much; he knows enough of the ministry to be 
convinced that it is no path of fortune; but, however small 
the income, he would like to be assured of its reasonable 
certainty, its freedom from begging letters and humiliating 
conditions, and its punctual payment. 


Organise More Effectual Help. 


Is it not time we reconsidered our methods of church and 
ministerial aid ? With the best intentions in the world a great 
deal of our help does not help; with a good deal of generous 
giving our giving quickens no vital pulse; with considerable 
tunds at our disposal, yet, from want of proper co-ordination, 
effective union, and a method of assistance better adapted to 
the conditions of our time, our funds do sadly and manifestly 
fail of adequate results. To go on day after day, giving 
just sufficient help to keep a drowning man’s chin above 
water, is a depressing business. Hither give him more 
help, or—let him go under and be put out of his 
misery! A fire that has smouldered for five-and-twenty 
years because it has been fed only with damp coal dust had 
better go out, unless you are prepared to kindle it into a life- 
giving flame by a more generous supply of fuel. You have 
sixty-nine ministers with stipends of less than £150 a year. It 
is true most of these churches would have ceased to be had 
you not come to their help. But having kept them just alive 
you have incurred a certain responsibility towards them to 
nourish their feeble life into vigour and usefulness. We are 
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deceived by the fallacy that the number of our churches 
indicates the strength of our cause. Our cause might actually 
be stronger if we had fewer churches on which we concentrated 
our strength and made flourishing. I notice an almost 
feverish desire to spread ourselves, however thinly, over as 
wide an area as possible. But adequate assistance to one is 
better for the cause than inadequate assistance to three. Our 
laymen say to me: “Some of these churches are but barren 
fig-trees—why not cut them down?” But before the fig-tree in 
the parable was so severely treated it was given its chance—it 
was digged about and manured and stimulated by a generous 
husbandry. Many of these barren churches have never had 
their chance; the digging has been too feeble, the manure 
scanty, the husbandry too parsimonious. We ought to resolve 
that there shall be no accredited minister serving one of our 
churches with a less stipend than £150 a year. In towns 
the minimum should be £200. But let us take a step at a 
time. To bring up the stipends of these sixty-nine ministers to 
£150 a year requires an addition to our funds of £3,177 per 
annum. Youwill be relieved to hear that I do not suggest the 
raising of any new fund, Letusrather strengthen and wisely 
organise the existing funds—our Local Associations, the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, the British and Foreign, &c. But given that, the 
need presses upon us of reconsidering how and on what terms 
assistance is to be given, and whether we ought not to devise 
some plan by which local effort shall be better stimulated, by 
which the stipend shall go on with reasonable certainty, and 
the ministers saved from all those humiliating devices and 
begging appeals which to a self-respecting man are most 
galling. 


A Joint Maintenance Board. 


This is the immediate task to which the Conference should 
address itself} Let the Conference approach the authorities 
of these and all other funds from which assistance is derived, 
with a view to the formation of a Joint Maintenance Board, 
through which all help shall be given, There are various 
Trust Funds for the augmentation of ministers’ stipends; the 
British and Foreign devotes a certain portion of its income to 
the same object; the Local Associations give a large amount of 
assistance. I would have all these bodies represented ata 
Joint Board in proportion to the amount they dispense for this 
purpose, charged with the duty, first of all, of seeing tkat no 
minister in active service, whose name is worthy of being kept 
on the roll, has a less stipend than the minimum. There should 
be no more doles of £5 to one and £10 to another, given by 
small trust funds after an inordinate amount of begging and 
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pressure. Neither would there bea series of appeals from a 
minister to the officials of half-a-dozen trusts for these petty 
grants. <A yearly statement, on a properly prepared form, sent 
jn to the Local Associations, and from thence to the Joint 
Board, would be sufficient, and the help would be given in one 
sum. No doubt there would have to be conditions complied 
with, local and personal, and such a Board might feel it 
necessary and possible to take steps which no one fund could 
suggest. It might institute in a given district the Circuit 
system—or it might affiliate two churches under one minister— 
or it might say, considering the numbers and _ local contri- 
butions, this church or that has no claim to a minister of its 
own—or it might turn a dying church into a flourishing mission. 
Tt would mean, also the sacrifice of little bits of individual 
patronage on the part of trustees, but in return, the repre- 
sentatives of trusts sitting at a Joint Board, would feel that 
they were serving the churches in a much more effective and 
satisfactory manner when co-operating with others in a large 
scheme than when acting alone. Further, it would have the 
immense advantage of securing that the same principles and 
methods of aid shall apply everywhere. If the funds of all trusts 
and societies now giving aid were dealt with as a whole by a 
thoroughly representative body, a great saving would be 
effected, much friction would be avoided, over-lapping would 
be impossible, no one would benefit by his tough pertinacity, 
no one would suffer because of his modest reticence. If any 
legal difficulty stood in the way of making a common fund, it 
might be arranged that the grant to one church should be paid 
out of this fund and the grant to another out of that. But 
the amount will be settled by the whole Board to which all 
applications will have to be addressed. 


Let the Conference Committee take this Matter up. 


Now I see that a dozen objectors are waiting impatiently to 
jump down my throat. But [shall elude them. For I do not 
ask that we should come to any decision to-day on so important 
and far-reaching a scheme. I can foresee many difficulties, 
and many points that want a great deal more elucidation than 
I can now give them. I have no time to enter upon necessary 
details. It is clear that much will have to be considered, and 
many relations amicably adjusted, before such a scheme can 
hope for general acceptance. AIII ask to-day is that the Com- 
mittee shall be authorised to take these suggestions into careful 
consideration, with power to enter into communication and 
conference with the authorities of the various funds and 
societies interested, and to submit any conclusions they may 
arrive at to a special meeting of the Conference to be held at 
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such time as they may deem convenient. The Conference is 
in a favourable position for undeitaking this work of consulta- 
tion, mediation, and co-ordination, by the very fact that it has 
no funds of its own, and yet is representative of all the 
interests involved. Such a movement carried through would 
go far to weld our scattered societies into a church. Repre- 
senting the churches as a whole, the Conference is not only 
justified, it would be neglecting a clear call of duty, if it did 
not seek to remedy the grievous ills of our present system and 
condition, by effort to secure the co-operation of all in such 
united action as will serve to show that our glowing language 
about brotherhood and fellowship is not empty rhetoric, but is 
prepared to translate itself into vital reality. It is said that 
the authorities of our various funds will never come into a 
general scheme, that they are too jealous of their patronage, 
too conservative in their habits, too much bound about by red 
tape, and half-a-dozen other things. I do not believe it. I 
will not believe it until the effort is made, and I shall not 
believe it then, for I shall pray and labour for their conversion. 
What! Is it not possible for men of a common faith, having 
one object in view, standing for churches which have difficulties 
more than others, and which more than others bear witness 
for brotherhood, to create a working union for the welfare of 
the whole? Does fellowship mean no more than coming 
together ina big meeting once in three years? Are we so 
going to hug our independence that we shall refuse for ever 
voluntary co-operation for the common good? I appeal to the 
larger sentiments of church life and associated action. Are 
we never to fecl the warmth, the power, the momentum of 
a single, united community, moving hand in hand towards 
one high aim, thrilled by one expectation? Are our churches 
to be fur ever lonely, fragmentary, separate, each left to 
struggle as 1t may, without any strong, deep sense of fellow- 
ship in high chivalry to care even more for the weak than the 
strong? Few, feeble, solitary, and scattered as they are, how 
much do they need the encouragement of loyal comradeship, 
the strength of union, the support of the whole felt in all 
its parts, and the joy of marching in step, one army, under 
the banner of freedom, light and truth ! 


Mr. Joun Denpy, who opened the discussion, said :—We 
have this morning, and previously during the address of our 
President, listened to proposals, statesmanlike in their concep- 
tion and far-reaching in their consequences, which make a great 
demand upon our careful consideration. They make an even 
greater demand upon us. They demand from us a broad 
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judicial spirit, a mutual forbearance, a stern determination to 
put aside all petty jealousies and suspicion, and that we should 
rise above all merely personal preferences and privileges in an 
earnest attempt to consider the welfare of the whole of our 
little community. They will indeed search us and show what 
manner of men we are and what spirit is in us. Whether we 
ultimately accept or reject them, if we show ourselves capable 
of considering them in the same lofty spirit which has 
characterised the speeches of their authors, it will be a happy 
augury for our future. If we should unhappily proceed to 
fasten eagerly upon controversial elements and lose ourselves 
in a carping criticism of details, a great opportunity will be 
missed and, it may be, a final proof given of the impossibility 
of that closer union which is so ardently desired by many. 

Mr. Wood has wisely asked that these proposals should be 
referred for fuller consideration than can possibly be given 
to-day. We cannot do less than assent to this. Their import- 
ance and the way in which they have been put before us alike 
demand it. I shall conclude with a proposal providing for it. 

If then I now turn to certain other matters, suggested by the 
title of his paper, it must not be thought that I am intending 
to depreciate the importance of those proposals, with many of 
which I am in hearty agreement. Jt is partly because I am 
anxious not to precipitate discussions upon details, partly 
because there are these other matters to be borne in mind, 
matters indeed more than suggested by the noble sermon of 
our President. 

Mr. Wood has drawn a melancholy picture of the condition 
of our churches. It is a state of things not unknown else- 
where, and largely due to general causes. We hear much, 
sometimes inflated, talk about our glorious message. Other 
churches use similar language. Yet the messages fail to draw 
the people. It is easy to blame the wrongheadedness of those 
who are deaf to them. It is more to the purpose to inquire 
what fault may lie in the churches. Mr. Thom said: “To 
preach theologies in the belief that through them we are 
making acquaintance with realities is an illusion of which the 
world never wearies.” Mar it not be that the world begins to 
weary of the illusion and would respond better to the realities ? 

We have heard a powerful plea for a revived interest in 
public worship. But let us remember that we cannot compel 
people, unless they be very young, into our churches. If they 
are to be there with any profit to themselves or others, they 
must be irresistibly drawn by the feeling that they find there 
something which itis good to have, and which makes their lives 
better worth living. 

Mr. Wood dwelt much upon two points: (1) Our need of 
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larger, fuller life; (2) A better organisation of our forces. 
The two go together. An organisation which will not tend to 
promote a deeper life will be of little value. We do not want 
merely to organise the status quo. We want to be moved 
forward to better things, not in numbers and material resources 
only, but in life. We must seek a bond of union which will in 
itself be a stimulus to nobler life. More important than the 
question, ‘“ Shall we be united?” is the question, “On what 
basis shall we unite ? ” 

We have one great ideal held in common by us all—that of 
freedom. But that, except in times of persecution, is no suffi- 
cient bond of union. Rather does it make for separateness. 
We may not have laid too much stress upon it, but have we 
not expected from it constructive work to which it is not 
adequate? For that constructive work three possible bases of 
union seem to offer themselves. 

We might unite simply on the basis of mutual aid in 
matters of finance. I agree that there is much to be done in 
that direction. I welcome all well considered proposals, such 
as we have listened to to-day. 

But would that alone meet our want of a deeper, fuller life ? 
Surely not. That our churches have material needs is sufficiently 
obvious to them all. That they may be in even greater 
spiritual poverty is not so readily admitted. 

Hegel, driven from Jena by the French invasion, wrote 
humorously to a friend, “I have made my guiding star the 
Biblical saying: ‘Seek ye first food and clothing and the king- 
dom of Heaven shall be added unto you.’” What he said 
jestingly churches seem sometimes to say in earnest, ‘ Give 
us only funds and buildings and all will be well with us.” Yet 
it is not so. 

We need large funds. We have raised them in the past. 
We can do it again. I believe we ought, in one way or another, 
to raise that fund proposed by the President, which has the 
glorious possibility attached to it of settling a long-standing 
difficult question. But let us not think that we shall have then 
done all that is needful. Have we not heard to-day how little 
our existing funds have done to stimulate life? Something 
has been done to mitigate the scandal of the ministerial 
stipends, and for that we may well be thankful. Yet it has but 
touched the fringe of that evil, which is the outcome of a 
painful fact—namely, that we do not greatly care for our 
churches, are not deeply touched by them. When men greatly 
care and are deeply moved they will freely give. Let us main- 
tain, improve and organise our funds as well as we can, but let 
us also, if we still believe it, send to the churches the old 
message: “Seek ye first his kingdom and these things shall be 
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added unto you.” So shall we in the long run, I believe, bring 
the most effective aid to our sorely tried ministers. 

One word about them. We put too much of our joint 
responsibility upon them. Part of our inefficiency may be due 
to them—not all the occupants of our pulpits are wise men in 
their right places—but a larger part is certainly due to us of 
the laity who too often by our personal jealousies and 
ambitions, our vulgar methods of finance, our lack of 
spirituality, and our low ideals of life, do much to bring our 
churches into disrepute. 

Some think that the first need of our churches is an ideal 
ministry. How shall we get that? Not merely by offering 
better pay, greatly needed as that is; not mainly by conceding 
more direct authority, a course which might cause as many 
difficulties as it solved; but chiefly by creating among ourselves 
an ideal atmosphere of thought and feeling, in which it will be 
a joy to high-souled men to work and live. 

A second course would be to seek a closer union on the 
basis of theological agreement. This could at most only lead 
to a union purchased at the cost of honesty and by the sacrifice 
of the principle of liberty. We do not all think alike on these 
matters. Still less shall we do so as the play of thought upon 
them becomes more really free. And let us not try to evade 
the difficulty by seeking to attach loose meanings to words. 
Language has its own sanctity, and, if we abuse it, will avenge 
itself upon our thought. 

Moreover, if we could succeed in establishing a closer union 
upon such a basis, what would it mean? Simply that one more 
little sect, one more close religious corporation had sprung into 
existence to be a stumbling-block to future generations in the 
eternal quest for truth. Theological agreement can never be 
the ultimate and vital bond of union in a Free Church, much 
less in an association of free churches. Our union to be vital 
must be concerned with realities. 

Where then shall we look for that which is to be at once 
our bond of union and the inspiration of our fuller life. Where 
else but to a common enthusiastic acceptance of the great 
Christian ideals of life and character? It may be objected, 
‘these are taken for granted in all churches.” Exactly so; and 
just because they are so taken for granted, and not emphasised 
as the first of things, they tend to fall into a secondary place 
and lose their uniting and inspiring power. In them we find 
something which is common to all, old and young, learned and 
unlearned, upon which all may unite, from which all may draw 
the inspiration of a fuller life. 

What deeper need does any of us feel in the silent moments, 
when we are honest with ourselves, than the yearning for 
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personal purity, purity in our private and public, in our social 
and business life? Do we also feel that in our churches we 
stand primarily for this great ideal, the beginning of all true 
religion ; that when we join them we stand definitely pledged 
to it, and shall be definitely helped by the association with 
others pledged also to the maintenance and propagation, not 
of a scheme of thought, but of a type of life. 

Then take the great ideals of brotherhood, love, service. 
They are, indeed, operative in the world to-day, but not always 
do we find their noblest exponents in practice within our 
churches. They go beyond the ideal of the Church, universal 
or particular, so far as I have ever been able to understand it. 
I fear I may seem to be indulging in the vague cosmopolitan 
generalities which Mr. Wood condemns; but we have cosmo- 
politan evils to deal with, and they must be met by cosmo- 
politan ideals. The world needs, above all things, as the one 
great cure for its social evils, its international jealousies, its 
sectional and racial antagonisms, an instructed goodwill which 
knows no limitations of place or church. Let our churches 
stand definitely for that. 

Out of the foregoing springs the great ideal of national 
righteousness. Why do not the churches stand more 
definitely for that? Was the need that men should do so ever 
greater? Protestant Dissenters are to-day bitterly indignant 
at the injustice with which the nation through its legislature 
is treating them. But have they always stood so firmly for 
national equity, been so true in this matter to their own best 
traditions, that they have full right to complain now that the 
evil touches themselves ? 

It is not necessary that I should attempt an exhaustive list, 
but take lastly the great ideal of Reverence and Devotion ; 
the willing submission of our souls to all that is greater and 
better than we, supremely to God, whereby we ourselves are 
lifted into nobler life. And consider these painful words of 
Dr. Martineau: ‘“ Yet after all it seems an easier task to make 
other Churches liberal and free than to make our own devout 
and high souled.” Dare we repudiate that to-day, and if not, 
then need we look much further for a cause of our ineffec- 
tiveness ? 

Will this Conference put such things as these prominently 
in its programme? Will it call upon our churches to unite 
upon these great ideals, and give themselves freely to them ? 
Will it adopt Dr. Martineau’s other words addressed to the 
first of these Conferences: “Leave to the schools definitions 
of Doctrine. Let the churches address themselves with one 
heart, though in many tones, to the redemption of human life 
from guilt and sorrow”? 
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If so, then indeed it may hope to breathe new life into the 
churches, and to unite them on a basis in touch with realities 
and which need fear no shock, then it may create a spirit which 
will draw from its funds the necessary material support and be 
proof against any dangers which those funds involve. 

I do not mean to depreciate theological inquiry or any kind 
of learning. Far from it. We need all the learning we can 
get for the enrichment of our lives, and to open up new visions 
of the Infinite. We need it as a weapon wherewith to combat 
the partial learning which throws doubt upon our soul’s deep 
conviction of God. But my point is that there is something 
more needed still, more proper to be made the substance of our 
message and the basis of our union; and I think our churches 
might well ponder over lines written in a very different con- 
nection, but full of meaning for us to-day : 


Knowledge, we are not foes ! 
: I seek thee diligently: 

But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee: 

Blowing to beautiful things 
On amid dark and light, 

Till Life, through trammellings 
Of Laws, that are not the Right, 

Breaks clean and pure and sings 
Glorying to God in the Height. 


I have now to propose the following resolution with this 
one further comment only, that it commits us to nothing finally 
excepting careful consideration of the important proposals 
made to us :— 


That this Conference directs the Executive Committee to take 
into careful consideration the proposals made in the President’s 
address and Mr. Wood’s paper, with power to enter into com- 
munication with local associations and the authorities of 
Societies, Trusts, and Funds, making grants in aid to churches 
and ministers or students for the ministry,* with a view to 
ascertain the possibility of common action, and further directs 
the Committee toreport any conclusions and recommendations to 
a special meeting of the Conference at the call of the Committee. 


Mr. W. Bryne Kenrick (Birmingham) associated himself 
with Mr. Dendy’s expression of thanks to Mr. Wood, and 
seconded the resolution because it asked for inquiry on points 
which eminently deserved consideration. The suggestions as 
to the settlement and maintenance of ministers he regarded as 
of great importance, but to get to the root of the matter they 


* This clause as to students was added to the resolution, as originally 
moved, on the suggestion of Mr. Blake Odgers. 
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must go further back, to the beginning of Mr. Wood’s address, 
where he called attention to the fact that they required a 
revival of interest in public worship and a truer conception of 
the “ Church Idea.” Now, supposing he were to go to some of 
the members of what he had heard happily described as ‘the 
congregation of regular absentees,” and ask him, or them, for 
reasons for their conduct—well, he could not say offhand what 
answer he would get, but it was conceivable that as a result of 
the question and answer he might come to some such conclusion 
as this. If they went back one or two generations they would 
find men very largely occupied in protesting against many 
political and religious disabilities which pressed heavily upon 
them and upon other people. He thought they would also 
find that their attendance at their places of worship harmonised 
and completed the interests of their public life. He did not 
wish to be misunderstood in what he said; but in the highest 
sense their attendance at public worship maintained their 
position with regard to the facts of general life. Thanks to 
their efforts, those of his own generation were in a very different 
position, and they could not excite the same interest by inviting 
them to keep open an already forced open door. But now 
other great administrative questions had arisen and called for 
their attention, and he believed that there was, especially in 
large towns, a growing appreciation amongst the people of social 
needs and social responsibilities, and it appeared to him that in 
this connection, perhaps, as had also been suggested by Mr. 
Dendy, there was some hope that their churches might come in. 
They had been described alreadyin that Conference as lacking in 
imagination. He thought that on the average that was true; 
but there were some things which, when deeply felt, would 
touch the imagination of the most unimaginative; and it was 
these aspirations after social improvements which he thought 
would most largely touch their imaginations. It was also 
true that such aspirations would bear the best results when 
they were fostered by the warmth of a living religious faith. 
Thus the problem before them was to convince their absentee 
laymen that they could, through their Churches, arrive at a living 
religious communion which would bring the fruition of those 
aspirations which they were feeling. He was not so foolish or 
so young as to suppose that he was telling them anything new, 
“but we was like all those people who, when they had just 
re-discovered for themselves a very old truth, liked to call their 
fiiends together to join with them in an intellectual feast to 
celebrate the occasion. It was for this reason that in the few 
words he had said he had not dealt with the details of Mr. 
Wood’s paper, though they were infinitely worthy of con- 
sideration; but he had borne public testimony to his growing 
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conviction that they were, perhaps, devoting too much time and 
thought to old controversies and missing their present 
opportunity. 

Mr. Joun Harrison (London) said he agreed with Mr. 
Wood that one great need of their churches was a well- 
organised movement for the improvement of the pecuniary 
position of their ministers. He felt strongly ou this subject, 
and for obvious reasons. He was himself the son of a minister. 
He was born in a parsonage attached to a Unitarian church not 
far from the city of Liverpool, and he was also the descendant 
of many ministers who had laboured in that county. He 
should, therefore, be forgetting that which was due to the 
memory of those who had gone before him were he not to 
seize every occasion of raising his voice on behalf of those 
men who devoted their lives to the dissemination of that 
which they considered to be the truth. He could not help 
experiencing a sense of shame when he realised that many of 
their ministers were doing good work in small country districts 
for salaries which they, as business men, would not think of 
offering to competent subordinate clerks. This was a matter 
which did not concern merely small congregations. It con- 
cerned them all. It had long been his belief that they did 
not make the progress they ought to do because they did not 
give sufficient consideration to the material needs of their 
ministers. Unless possessed of independent means a young 
man desiring to enter their ministry, and having the legitimate 
desire to marry and settle, must make up his mind to 
endure many hardships. This question of salaries was one 
which had occupied the attention of some of their most earnest 
aud most generous workers. He thought they might remove 
the uneasiness they all felt about it, not by disturbing existing 
orgapisations, but by deciding that they would, through the 
agency of their district Associations, adopt measures ensuring 
that no salary to be paid to any minister of their denomina- 
tion should be less than £200 a year. He thought no better 
plan could be devised, because, even if Mr. Wood’s suggestion 
were carried out, the existing funds, though combined, would 
still be insufficient to meet the proposed object. He had said 
that he would not disturb existing organisations for one very 
good reason. He was a business man, and believed that 
competition was good in all cases. A little friendly rivalry 
between existing organisations would probably benefit the 
underpaid ministry. 

The Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas (Nottingham) said that with 
all their spirit and life and enthusiam they were hindered by 
the lack of right instruments, right methods and adequate 
organisation. ‘He pleaded for liberty to grow, and that they 
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should trust the leaders who were opening new and better ways 
to them. 

The Rey. E. W. Lummis (Meicester) referred to Dr. 
Martineau’s saying, which had been quoted, as to their 
marching under six banners. He would adopt the military 
simile, and say that those were the banners simply of the 
different regiments of the same army; yet there was one 
general banner under which they were all marching. They 
might not all beable to read the inscription on it, but they 
all recognised it as the symbol of a real unity. 

Mr. W. Brake Operrs, K.C., suggested as an addition to 
the resolution to include in the scope of its reference the 
various funds for the help of students for the ministry. There 
were several little funds, such as the Holt, the Clough, and the 
Hackney College Funds, and it was extremely desirable that 
there should be co-operation between them, and that their aid 
to students should be given in a systematic way. 

Mr. Dewpy having accepted the addition, after a few words 
from Mr. Arnoxip Lupron, on the desirability of leading 
ministers preaching’ in public halls, the resolution was 
unanimously passed, and the Conference adjourned for luncheon. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


In the afternoon the Business Meeting was held, the Prust- 
pent (Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter) in the chair. There was a 
good attendance. 

The Presrtpent read the rules defining the persons entitled 
to vote, and the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke) then made his financial statement. This showed that 
about £47 remained in hand after the Conference of 1900, and 
£126 had been since received The expenses in the period 
intervening had been about £140, thus showing an apparent 
balance of £33. This, however, was illusory, as liabilities 
amounting to some £60 stood against it. The money received 
was collected mostly from private friends, but in 1901 an 
appeal for funds was made to the churches to provide for a 
paid secretary and other expenses. Only twenty-five had 
responded with contributions amounting to £33. It was felt 
that this sum should not be merged in the general account, 
but should be reserved till some further and more successful 
plan presented itself. 

The PrestpEnT said that in view of the important pro- 
posals contained in Mr. Wood’s paper read that morning, and 
the resolution referring them to the Committee for considera- 
tion, those who nad been most anxious to promote the policy 
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of appointing a pastor-at-large were of opinion that it would 
not be well at this juncture to proceed with that. project. 
They were prepared, therefore, to withdraw the resolution 
standing first on the agenda paper, and if the meeting con- 
sented to that course, Mr. W. Blake Odgers’s amendment 
would become the substantive resolution. 

On asking for a show of hands, the Rev. P. H. WicxstEED 
asked if fresh amendments would be in order now that it 
was suggested to substitute another scheme than that upon 
which the present list of amendments was drafted. 

On the PresipEnv’s devision that fresh amendments would 
not be in order, further questions were asked as to the order of 
business, and ultimately the President announced that the 
Committee’s motion would be submitted pro formd, but no one 
need vote for it. (Laughter.) 

The Conference having consented, on the PRusiIDENT’s 
suggestion, to take the report as read, he then, as arranged, 
moved the following resolution pro formdé on behalf of the 
Committee :— 


That this Conference approves of the recommendation of the 
Committee that the Congregations constituting the Conference 
be invited to provide funds for a ministerial secretary, who shall 
also act as pastor-at-large. 


Mr. A. H. Worruineron, who had engaged to second the 
resolution, said he believed in it, and could not consent to do 
so merely to have it negatived. 

The Rey. S. A. SrerntHat said he also agreed fully with the 
resolution, but in the present circumstances he saw the pro- 
priety of postponing a decision in that direction, and he would 
second it pro formd. 

Mr. W. Buaxe Opgers then moved the following amend- 
ment :— 


That the Committee be authorised to appoint a paid secretary 
of the Conference who shall not be a pastor-at-large, and who 
shall not be required to give his whole time to the work. 


He said when that Conference was started twenty-one years 
ago it was intended only for conference, and Dr. Martineau 
himself was of opinion that no active work could be done by it 
as a Conference. Those who started it appointed four honorary 
secretaries, who really acted as a small executive committee, 
and dealt with matters of detail; while the Committee had 
little else to do but make arrangements for the next Conference. 
Then, later, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal carried a resolution 
that the Conference should not be merely a deliberative 
assembly, but also have power to act. Since then the work 
had considerably increased, and it had been found that the 
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plan of four secretaries did not work well. Besides, it was not 
reasonable to call upon them to give up their valuable time 
just when and how the Committee liked. They had done 
splendid work, but the motion of that morning’s meeting 
involved a mass of details which must be dealt with by a paid 
secretary if expedition and thoroughness were desired. He 
did not think it would be necessary for the man to give his 
whole time, although, if in the future that became requisite, 
they would then have to make other arrangements. What was 
needed at the moment was a paid secretary who would attend 
all Committee meetings, conduct correspondence, and draw up 
statements and reports. The amendment would not prejudice 
the larger view held by movers of the original resolution, when 
the time was ripe; but it would meet the present necessities of 
the case. 

Mr. H. Cuarrernp Cxiarxe seconded the amendment and 
the PresipeEnt then said he would accept it. 

The Rev. R. A. Armsrrone said he felt himself in some 
difficulty owing to the unforeseen changes in the arrangement 
of business. The agenda paper had not been placed too early 
in their hands, and now the principal proposal upon it was 
submitted merely pro formd. He should have liked to support 
the proposal for the appointment of a pastor-at-large, but he 
did not quite see how he could discuss that subject now. One 
thing, however, he did wish to make clear, and that was that 
there was no special “ Association” point of view with regard 
to that subject. He had the honour to be President of the 
Association, and he knew the sentiments of the members of 
the Committee pretty well, and this was certain, each 
individual had his own views, and each spoke only for 
himself on this subject and not for others. He saw 
that suggestions were made in the papers that the 
ideals of the Conference and those of the Association 
were antagonistic. The idea was ludicrous and absurd. 
As well speak of divergence between the two lobes of 
a man’s brain. Why, their President that day was one of the 
most trusted and admiredagents of the B. and F.U.A. Mr. Blake 
Odgers was ex-President of both the Association and Con- 
ference. He himself, as present President of the Association, 
was a member of the Conference Committee, and was the first 
to propose the formation of the Conference itself at a meeting 
of the Association. Therefore it was much to be desired that 
the friends of one and the other would cease the absurd and 
most mischievous habit of pitting one against the other. 
Organised for different ends, there was no incompatibility 
between them. He would call attention to the recent decision 
of the Committee of the B. and F.U.A., for its own reasons, 
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for the present, to drop out of its scheme for larger work the 
appointment of a travelling missionary agent. So the Con- 
ference might be perfectly assured that if the scheme for a 
pastor-at-large were proceeded with there would be no opposi- 
tion on the part of the B and F.U.A. They had heard the 
President’s scheme for creating a grants-fund; so far as he 
knew, the Association would be delighted to find any body 
who would take off its hands the duty of providing £1,500 to 
£2,000 for grants to churches and leave it free to devote its 
funds to educational and missionary work. He again confessed 
his bewilderment as to the programme of business before them 
—it confirmed his mistrust of the printed word—(laughter)— 
but he wished earnestly to plead with his friends to put away 
the idea of any kind of opposition between the two bodies. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. P. H. Wicxstrxp said he thought the position an 
unfortunate one. If they passed the amendment they would 
tie the Committee’s hands, and prevent them asking a man 
to give up his whole time to the work of the Conference. Their 
ideal Secretary must have ample tact and business quality and 
wide sympathy in order to carry this affair through; and he 
must be prepared to give much more than his odds and ends of 
time to the workin hand. He would like, if possible, to reject 
both this and all the other amendments, and pass the original 
resolution, leaving the Committee to get out of the difficulty 
by their united genius. They must pass no limiting resolution. 
The pastor-at-large might have plenty to do without preaching. 
They wanted a man of good standing, of good financial ability, 
who might be expected to give his whole time. 

Mr. W. Brake Opeers consented to withdraw the last 
clause of his amendment. 

The Rev. J. Woop said the point of view had altered several” 
times during the past two hours, and one of the most important 
changes lay in the withdrawal of the proposal of the B. and 
F.U.A. to appoint a pastor-at-large. He believed very much 
in the policy of the resolution, but he was willing to accept 
the amendment now before them and to begin with a secretary, 
without prejudice to the right to propose the larger scheme at 
a later time. 

The amendment, as above with the omission of the last 
clause, was then put and agreed to by large majority, and 
now became the substantive resolution. & 

The Rev. J. Harwoop, who had put the following amend- 
ment on the paper, made a statement upon it. 

That the whole question of appointing a paid secretary and a 
pastor-at-large be referred to a future meeting of the Conference 
to be called after the Churches have had an opportunity of 
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considering the proposals made and instructing their delegates if 
they wish to do so. 


He said he did not wish the amendment which stood in his 
name to be regarded as hostile or dilatory in its spirit, but as 
embodying a desire to give the Churches an opportunity of 
considering the scheme and instructing their representatives 
before a final decision was arrived at. There was everything to 
be gained by securing if possible the concurrence of the 
Churches beforehand, rather than deciding the question and 
then finding that the Churches objected. Some delegates were 
specifically instructed by their Churches to say they would not 
be bound by anything passed by that Conference unless they 
previously had the opportunity of considering it. He sympa- 
thised with what had been said by Mr. Armstrong. Their 
Churches had some functions appropriate to this Conference, 
and others appropriate to the B. and F.U.A., and as time went 
on they would have to adjust them. The worth of any scheme 
of adjustment between the two bodies would be judged by the 
way in which it stood three tests:—how far does it maintain 
the liberty, promote the unity, and increase the efficiency of our 
Churches. When Dr. Martineau brought forth his great scheme 
he personally accepted it almost entirely; but in proportion as 
the idea of our Churches was merged into that of a Church 
which would take under its cognizance social, political, national 
and international duties, the differences amongst them would 
become more emphasised. In the periods of stress during the 
last three or four years, he felt glad there was no body 
authorised to speak for them all. Having consulted with 
members of his Committee he had concluded that it would 
be right for him to withdraw his amendment in favour of 
that to be moved by Mr. Mellor, which secured all he desired 
and something more. 
_ Mr. H. P. Gree asked and obtained leave to move the 
amendment in place of Mr. Harwood. He said the Committee 

would have liberty to act in its own affairs as it thought best, 
but the scheme of which notice had been given ought to be 
considered by the Churches. 

Mr. A. Nicwotson seconded. 

Mr. J. Denpy supported the resolution, and the amendment 
moved by Mr. Greg was then put and lost. 

The Rev. W. Mettor had the following further amendment. 


on the paper :— 


That the whole question now before the Conference be referred 
to the Conference Committee with the instruction that that 
Committee put itself into friendly communication with the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, with 
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a view both to some basis of mutual action in regard to the 
matter in hand and to some general working scheme, as between 
the two organisations they respectively represent in regard to our 
Churches asa whole: and that the results of their deliberations on 
these vital questions be laid before their respective constituencies 
in such ways and at such times as may be mutually agreed upon. 


He said he was willing, with the consent of his seconder, to 
withdraw his amendment. There were three points he desired 
to emphasise:—l. They should give one another credit for 
perfect purity of motive. 2. Whatever the Conference says or 
does, it should recognise the splendid work done by the B. and 
F.U.A. 3. The Conference should be always prepared for 
future developments. He thought they were all more or less 
on the right track for doing great and good work. 

Rey, Cuarues HarGrove, who was down on the programme 
for seconding this amendment, declined to withdraw, and 
insisted upon its being put to the meeting. He said that the 
presence of those on that platform was evidence of the fact that 
there was no antagonism between the Conference and the 
B. and F.U.A.; though there was in the nature of things an 
inevitable friction between them. They were doing the same 
kind of work and necessarily came into conflict with one 
another. It was known well enough that there was a Con- 
ference Party, however small it might be; but he did not 
know of aB. and F.U.A. Party as opposed to the Conference. 
They were all Unitarians whether they liked the use of the name 
or not. They were agreed on the great Unitarian principles; but 
on the other hand they were supporters of no dogmatic creed ; 
they did not bind themselves or their successors to what they 
believed. Would it not be wise now that the Conference had 
attained its majority to define carefully its sphere of work ? 
The Conference wanted a paid secretary, perhaps a pastor-at- 
large; but the work could not be done properly without the 
full co-operation and assent of the B. and F.U.A. He did not 
think it was essential to make the appointment immediately ; 
but it was most important first to come to a clear understand- 
ing, and then report fully to the Churches. Delay would be 
amply justified, because it would prove a desire to join hand 
in hand with an Association which for many years had done 
admirable work in their midst. 

The PresipEnt said he looked upon the resolution passed 
by the Conference that morning as covering the sense of the 
present amendment and rendering it needless. : 

Mr. Buaxe Opeers expressed a similar opinion, and urged 
that the appointment of a paid secretary was a simple necessity 
which should not be postponed. 

Mr. Metior’s amendment was then put, and was negatived. 
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Mr. Arnotp Lupron suggested to leave out the words, 
“who shall not be a pastor at large,” and, after several ques- 
tions as to order, the PrustpEnt accepted the amendment, 
which was put and carried. 

On the question of putting the resolution as amended the 
Rev. J. A. Pzarson objected that the Conference had not con- 
sulted the churches and local societies on this matter. 

The resolution was then put and carried as follows :-— 


That the Committee be authorised to appoint a paid secretary. 


The Hymn-book. 


The Rey. J. Woop said the idea of a new hymn-book had 
arisen some years ago in a private meeting, and having been 
brought up in the Conference Committee a sub-committee was 
appointed which submitted a report in favour of preparing 
a hymn-book with tunes. The Committee being equally 
divided on the project, the President voted for the status quo. 
He (the speaker) thereupon gave notice he would bring the 
subject before the Conference, and he moved as follows :— 


That this Conference sanctions the publication of a [Conference] 
hymn and tune book compiled under the direction of the Committee, 
provided that the Conference is involved in no pecuniary responsi- 
bility. 

The word ‘‘ Conference” he wished to omit where it occurred 
the second time in the original propesal. He did not propose 
this ina spirit of opposition to any existing hymn-book, and as a 
believer in both the B.and F.U.A. and the Conference he only 
wished each to do its best for them all. The book he proposed 
would be under the auspices of the Conference, but it would 
only be an attempt to secure some uniformity in their worship 
in different parts of the country. 

The Rev. H. Gow seconded. He thought the addition of 
tunes put the question of a new hymn-book on a different basis 
from that of any other. It was painful to find the same hymn 
sung in various churches to different tunes. It often amounted 
to outrage to hear a familiar hymn sung to an unknown tune. 
Identical tunes would bring the churches into closer harmony 
with each other. It did not mean competition with any exist- 
ing hymn-books ; and he strongly advocated the desirability of 
having a uniform hymn and tune book for the Churches of the 
Conference. 

Mr. C. W. Jonzs said he did not understand the resolution 
in the least. If it was not to compete with or take the place 
of any other hymn-book, how was it possible to obtain 
uniformity ? They had an excellent hymn-book in the Essex 
Hall Hymnal. At Ullet-road they had a special hymn-book of 
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their own. He thought it wrong for the Conference to be 
asked to give an opinion of a hymn-book about which it knew 
nothing; but for which it would be responsible. If they 
authorised the Committee to bring it out they would, of course, 
be responsible for it. He, therefore, opposed the resolution. 

The Rev. B. C. ConstasLte suggested to refer the proposal 
to the Churches. 

The Rev. JosepH Woop, in view of what appeared to be 
the feeling of the meeting, asked leave to withdraw his 
motion. 


Officers and Committee. 


The Rev. S. A. SrzrnrHat moved that the following be the 
officers of the Conference :—President, Alderman W. B. Bowring ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke; hon. secs., Mr. 
Alfred W. Worthington and Mr. Charles Fenton; vice- 
presidents, Mr. J. R, Beard, Mr. W. B. Odgers, and Rev. J. H. 
Carpenter. 

Mr. C. W. Jonzs seconded, and with the addition of the 
names of the Rev. S. A. Steimthal and Alderman Rawson as 
vice-presidents, the list was approved. 

At this point the report of Committee and treasurer’s state- 
ment were proposed by the PresrpEnrt for reception. 


THE COMMITTHEE’S REPORT. 


For the first time in the history of the Conference, it devolves 
on the Committee to present a report of its proceedings since the 
last Triennial Meeting. The past three years have been marked 
by much faithful unassuming labour. Tried friends, long joined 
with us in common fellowship of work and prayer, have obeyed 
the call to enter the higher life. These incidents do not enter 
into our record, though they are not unremembered in our hearts. 
But two topics may be briefly noticed before we proceed to report 
the details of the fulfilment of the charge Jaid upon us by the 
Assembly of 1900. 

The Ministers’ Pensions Fund has been created in accordance 
with the scheme then adopted, and is now in successful operation. 
Contributions to it were received from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and your Committee believe not only that it will prove 
in the future a valuable financial aid to our ministers in making 
provision for their advancing years, but that this common effort 
has already drawn ministers and people more closely together by 
evincing the sincere respect and affectionate goodwill of the 
worshippers in our churches towards the men who are charged 
with the high duty of maintaiuing the efficiency of their public 
services. 

At Whitsuntide in 1901 a remarkable gathering took place in 
Essex Hall, London, at which a Jarge number of our ministers and 
laity were present, convened under the auspices of the Inter- 
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national Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers. Fifteen nationalities and eighteen different religious 
communities were represented ; and a tone of joyous sympathy and 
earnest hope filled the proceedings day by day. Such meetings 
must needs be rare; but their helpful quickening cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

Turning now to details, it will be in the recollection of the 
members of the Conference that, in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee at Leicester on April 5, 1900, a set of 
zules (which had been prepared with great care) was adopted 
by the Conference; and that twelve members of Committee, 
together with the President and other officers, were elected 
accordingly. Additional members were subsequently nominated 
under Rule 7 by the District Associations, and the number of the 
Committee was finally completed by the co-optation, according 
to Rule 6 (c) of three additional members,—namely, Rev. J. 
EH. Odgers and Messrs. David Martineau and A. H. Worthington. 
On Oct. 3, 1901, the Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., wrote to resign 
his membership of the Committee, to which he had been elected 
by the Conference at Leicester. The resignation was accepted 
on Oct. 15, 1901, and the President wrote a sympathetic reply. 
The Committee did not feel it needful to fill up the vacaney; but 
it is confident that the Conference will share in the deep regret 
which all feel at the serious and prolonged illness of Dr. Herford. 

The Committee has held twelve ordinary quarterly meetings 
since the last Conference, assembling in London, Oxford, 
Manchester, or Birmingham, according to convenience. It also 
held a special meeting on Feb. 13 1901, when a loyal and 
dutiful address to King Edward VII. was prepared, expressing 
heart-felt sympathy on the death of Queen Victoria, and the loyal 
assurance of its earnest prayer for his own prosperous reign. An 
answer from the Home|Office to this address was read at the Com- 
mittee meeting on April 17, 1901. 

Very interesting letters from Mr. Basil Martineau and from his: 
sister, acknowledging the resolutions passed at the Leicester 
Conference on the death of Dr. Martineau, were received, read to 
the Committee on May 3, 1900, and ordered to be entered on the 
minutes, 

The death of Mr. Frank Taylor, a member of the Committee of 
the Ministers’ Superannuation Fund, is also recorded with regret 
upon the minutes of the Committee. 

Very early in its proceedings the Committee found it necessary 
to take into consideration the important subjects of finance and 
the organisation of itsown work. During the first years of its 
existence the Conference was involved i little more expenditure 
than the printing and other charges for the preparation of its 
triennial meetings. These costs were met in a private manner by 
the generosity of a few friends to whom the treasurer applied as 
oecasion arose. Nor was the work so heavy but that it could be 
adequately discharged by the honorary officers. But by a very 
natural process the operations of the Conference have during 
twenty-one years grown in importance and extent, so that the 
work is much more onerous than at first, and the Committee feel 
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that the time has arrived when the Conference must consider the 
appointment of a paid secretary. The Standing Committee now 
meets quarterly, and is further compelled to appoint sub-com- 
mittees to deal with the various subjects referred to it by the 
triennial meeting. Consequently a considerable correspondence 
is involved, and a large and regular expenditure entailed for the 
travelling expenses of the Committee, as wellas for printing, &c. 
Further, it is felt extremely desirable that the Conference should 
oceasionally visit the less wealthy districts of the country, and in 
such cases it must be prepared to guarantee a portion of the 
expenses incurred. The.whole position was considered with great 
care, especially the case for the appointment of a paid secretary, 
and the President and Mr. Wood were requested to draw up a 
report upon the functions of the proposed office. That report 
pointed out that whatever the expenses of the Conference, they 
should be borne more generally by the churches than is now the 
case. As tothe work of the Committee and its adequate discharge, 
together with the need for a permanent official] and the duties of 
his office, the following extracts from a circular subsequently 
drawn up by the Committee, the issue of which was deferred, will 
perhaps assist the Conference in coming to a decision :— 

‘* The work delegated to the Committee by the Conference at 
its successive triennial meetings becomes more and more varied, 
extensive, and responsible, calling for more time and attention 
than it is reasonable to suppose honorary secretaries can give. At 
the last Conference meeting three most important questions were 
referred to the Committee, or to special committees then appointed, 
—namely (a) the Superannuation Fund, (b) the Promotion and 
Federation of Guilds, and (c) the Supply of Students for the 
Ministry. These subjects have necessitated numerous and pro- 
longed meetings, many journeys, and a vast amount of corre- 
spondence involving many weeks of merely clerical labour on the 
part of the President and others.* 

‘Tt will, therefore, be seen that very practical reasons have 
urged the Committee to the conclusion that if the whole business 
of the Conference as it now stands is to be efficiently discharged 
there must be an official whose duty it shall be to take up, prepare, 
and co-ordinate the work of the various committees, arrange the 
business details of the Conference, and undertake the clerical 
work required. Indeed, the Committee feels that unless a 
secretary is appointed who can give himself to the work of the 
Conference, the usefulness of the Conference will be unfortunately 
limited, and the consideration of many pressing questions will 
have to be abandoned. 

‘But further, looking forward to the matters that must engage 
the attention of the Conference during the next few years—such 
urgent and important questions as ministerial stipends, the 
strengthening of our weaker churches, how to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all for the good of each, and above all the quickening of 
new life and the promotion of a closer unity in our churches 


* Several other important subjects have been dealt with by the Committee 
in addition to those delegated to it by the Conference. 
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—the Committee feels that the services of a trusted and capable 
ministerial secretary, who shall give his whole time to the duties 
of the office, will be absolutely essential. 

‘* An important part of the duties of such an office would lie in 
his function as pastor-at-large. There is an ample field for a 
minister of tact, experience, and energy who shall bring 
encouragement to the struggling churches and be himself a 
personal link between the several groups united in the National 
Conference. 

‘¢ There are many signs that the principles of thought and life 
for which our churches stand are spreading; but their organised 
expression makes no corresponding advance. In the meantime, 
changes in the population, the vicissitudes of families once holding 
honoured places in our congregations, and other circumstances, 
are seriously affecting many of our scattered homes of faith and 
worship. It would undoubtedly be a help and encouragement to 
them to receive the services of a pastor-at-large who should 
represent the National Conference, and thus convey to them the 
support of membership in a common body, and quicken their 
devotion to a common cause.”’ 

After long and careful deliberation, the Committee passed the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That the Committee approves of the 
general policy of the report with respect to finance and the 
appointment of a paid secretary, and recommends it to the 
Conference.’’ 

It may be added that if a minister of sufficient experience and 
standing could be appointed tothe office, his counsels would be 
widely sought in the crises of Church life. Not only the smaller 
vut also the larger churches would welcome his visits, and he 
could do much to bring the strength of the strong to the help of 
the weak. 

The Committee therefore trusts that the Conference wil] itself 
make an appeal to the churches for an adequate and permanent 
income, and that, if the necessary funds can be raised, it will 
sanction the appointment of a ministerial secretary, who shal! also 
act as pastor-at-large. 

The first duty of the Committee, after its appointment, was to 
take steps with regard to two matters referred to by the Confer- 
ence for its consideration and action, viz., as to the suggestions 
made by the Rey. John Ellis in his paper entitled ‘‘ How best to 
organise the Religious Life of our Young People,’’ and as to the 
resolution ‘* that the Committee of the Conference be instructed 
to take into consideration the formation of a Board for assisting 
in providing for the future ministry.”’ 

At the first meeting of the Committee a small sub-committee 
—the President, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. J. Ellis, and Mr. H. P. 
Greg—was appointed to prepare a circular calling the attention 
of our churches and schools to Mr. Ellis’s paper, urging their 
earnest consideration of it with a view to the religious education 
of our young people, adding that the matter is receiving the 
attention of the Conference Committee, and inviting suggestions 
and information. ‘his circular, together witha copy of Mr. 
Ellis’s paper, was issued to all ministers and Sunday-school 
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superintendents in June, 1900. Inthe following October Mr. 
Ellis reported encouraging results, and the Revs. ‘J. Hilis, C. 
Hargrove, J. Wood, W. H. Drummond, H. Gow, W. G. Tarrant, 
Messrs. H. P. Greg, Ion Pritchard, and Miss Florence_Hill, with 
power to add to their number, were appointed to carry out his 
suggestions, viz.: (1) Todraft a scheme of union of existing 
societies, classes, and similar bodies ; (2) to advocate the formation 
of new ones; and (3) to compile a manual which will tend to 
uniformity of operations. For these purposes a sum of £20 was 
placed at its disposal. Mr. Wood was chosen as chairman, A 
constitution was drawn up and approved by the Committee, 
and the Guilds’ Union thus established was formally inaugurated 
at a successful meeting held at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
London, on May 30, 1901. It was joined by twenty-three guilds, 
having a membership of 1,297; twelve unaffiliated guilds had an 
additional membership of 560, and a number of new guilds have 
since been formed and have joined the Union. The first annual 
meeting was held at Birmingham on Easter Tuesday, 1902, the 
proceedings of which were duly reported at the time in THE 
INQUIRER and Christian Life. A special report will be presented 
by the Guilds’ Union. 

Another sub-committee, consisting of the President, the Rev. 
J. E. Odgers, Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Rev. W. H. Drummond, Rey. 
Joseph Wood, Rev. Dendy Agate, Rev. F. K. Freeston, Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, Mr. James R. Beard, Mr. John Dendy, with 
Mr. A. H. Worthington as secretary, was appointed to consider 
the paper read at Leicester by Mr. Worthington on ** The Future 
Supply of Ministers.’’ This Committee made recommendations 
in favour of the constitution of a Board and as to its member- 
ship and objects. These recommendations were printed and 
circulated among the members of the General Committee. They 
were approved in outline, and referred back to the sub-committee 
on certain points, but hitherto nothing furtber has been done. 

A resolution having been carried at Leicester expressing the 
desire of the Conference to establish a memorial to Dr. Martineau 
if a suitable scheme could be devised, a sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the question. Manchester College was 
already in possession of its beautiful statue, to which contributions 
had been sent from all parts of the country; and no further 
commemoration seemed needed inthe place where Dr. Martineau’s 
chief work bad been done. The sub-committee, after making 
inquiries concerning various plans, decided to take no further 
steps. 

The desire for greater unity in the devotional services of our 
churches has often found expression, and suggestions have from 
time to time been made in favour of some common order of 
worship, or at least some generally recognised collection of hymns. 
Accordingly, at the meeting of the Committee in January, 1901, 
the Rev. Joseph Wood proposed that to meet this want, and to 
bring up the standard of our devotional literature to the high 
level of poetic utterance reached at the close of the last century, 
a Conference hymn-book should be published as a help to the 
spiritual life of our churches in the new century. The matter 
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was considered by the Committee at its following meeting, when 
a sub-committee, consisting of the Revs. W. H. Drummond, F. K. 
Freeston, H. Gow, W. G. Tarrant, Joseph Wood, and Messrs. 
George Leigh and Sydney Jones, with the addition of Revs. A. 
Bennett, J. M. Connell, Valentine Davis, and E.I. Fripp, was 
appointed to inquire and report as to the advisability and cost of 
producing a Conference hymn-book in two editions—one with 
musie and one without—the cost to include copyrights and music, 
and, as far as possible, all expenses; and also to consider and 
report on the principles of selection and arrangement proposed 
for adoption. This sub-committee presented an elaborate printed 
report at a subsequent meeting of the Committee on Oct. 15, 
1901, but no recommendation was made. The subject was felt to 
be very important, and was discussed with great interest and 
thoroughness; and the chairman of the sub-committee gave 
notice that he would submit a resolution approving of the pre- 
paration and adoption of a Conference hymn-book at the next 
triennial meeting of the Conference. 

At the Sheffield Conference in 1897 a Committee was appointed 
in consequence of a paper read by Mr. Cogan Conway on the 
question of the superannuation of ministers. It presented a 
report to the Leicester Conference in 1900, which was duly 
approved, and a Committee was appointed ‘*‘to carry out the 
scheme now adopted for a Ministers’ Superannuation Fund with 
such modifications as may be found advisable, and to take steps 
to raise the necessary funds.’’ That Committee, having received 
its appointment immediately from the Conference, will, no doubt, 
make its report direct to the Conference itself; but it has, from 
time to time, courteously communicated to your Committee the 
steps it has taken in carrying out its instructions. 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting of the Con- 
ference Committee on March 11, 1902 :—‘‘ That in the opinion 
of this Committee the constitution for carrying out the super- 
annuation scheme of the National Conference should be sub- 
mitted by the special Committee entrusted with the carrying out 
of that scheme to the National Conference for approval or 
otherwise.”’ 

Various other matters have come under the consideration of the 
Committee during its three years of office, viz. :-— 

The Protestantenbond having announced to the Committee that 
jts annual meeting would be held at Utrecht on Oct. 29 
and 30, 1901, the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, who had been already 
appointed as representative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, undertook the additional duty of representing the 
Conference. The same Bond repeated its invitation to their 
meeting on Oct. 28, 1902, and the President was requested to 
acknowledge the invitation with gratitude. 

On May 20, 1902, a very full and emphatic protest against the 
Government Education Bill was unanimously adopted by the 
Committee, and copies of it were sent to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, and various newspapers. Its concluding paragraph 
was as follows:—‘‘ That the Bill, instead of freeing secular 
education from sectarian interests, perpetuates and embitters 
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religious strife (a) by offering a premium to the creation of 
small Denominational schools to be set up in rivalry to the 
people’s schools, (b) by importing the religious question into 
municipal elections, (c) by refusing to free the training colleges 
for teachers from religious tests, (ad) by practically excluding 
free access to the teaching profession in schools under denomina- 
tional control, (e} by narrowing the scope of the Cowper-Temple 
clause, (f) by relieving the subscribers to Denominational schools 
of the cost of denominational teaching.’’ 

The latest, though not the least important duty of the Com- 
mittee was to arrange for the Conference of 1903. There isalways 
a little anxiety felt by the Committee as to the place of meeting 
of each Conference, and it was with considerable satisfaction that 
the Committee accepted an invitation from Liverpool to celebrate 
the twenty-first anniversary of the establishment of the Conference 
in the city which gave it birth in the year 1882. Careful and 
anxious consideration has been given to the preparation of 
the programme, which it trusts will be found to bring forward 
many interesting and useful topies for consideration. Finally, it 
was its duty, according to Rule 12, to suggest persons whom it 
deemed qualified, and whom it has ascertained to be willing to 
serve as Officers. This it has accordingly done, and the names 
will be submitted in due course for the consideration of the 
Conference. 

In now resigning its trust to their successors, the Committee 
congratulates the Conference on attaining its majority in the city 
of its birth. Much has been done, but more remains todo. Vast 
masses of our people are still untouched by the great ideas of 
religion. We believe that in the truths and principles which it 
is the aim of our churches to cherish as the foundations of faith 
and life, lie the strength and the hope of the future. May we 
realise the greatness of our opportunity, and go forth with fresh 
confidence to bring new souls into the service of the Living God. 


The Rev. A. CHARLEswortH objected to a passage in the 
report dealing with the Education Act of 1902 as wltra vires ; 
but the reception was agreed to. 

The following twelve names being the only nominations sent 
in for election, they were duly passed as the elective members 
of the Committee :— 

Messrs. J. Cogan Conway, Perey H. Leigh and A. Nicholson, 
Miss Florence Hill, the Revs. Joseph Wood, J. C. Street, W. H. 
Drummond, J. Ellis, E. I. Fripp, H. Gow, J. C. Odgers and OC. 
Roper. 

The list of members of Committee appointed by societies is 
not yet complete. - 


The Guilds’ Union. 


The Rev. J. Exurs then presented a Report of the 
National Conference Guilds’ Union, which was received. 


The Report recorded the progress of the movement for a 
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Union of Guilds, originating in the paper read by Mr. Ellis at 
the Leicester Conference, on ‘‘ How best to organise the Religious 
Life of our Young People.’’ A sub-committee of the Conference 
took the matter up and promoted a union of all who were willing 
to accept the Guild Ideal, ‘‘ To foster the Religious Life and 
inspire Personal Service.’? On May 30, 1901, at a meeting in 
Little Portland-street Chapel, a draft constitution was adopted 
and a council elected, with the Rev. Joseph Wood as chairman, 
Mr, H. P. Greg as treasurer and the Rev. John Ellis as secretary. 
The ‘‘ National Conference Guilds’ Union ’’ was thus established, 
and proceeded to issue a Manual for the use of members and for 
guild meetings. The first annual meeting was held in Birming- 
ham, April 1, 1902, when the Union included twenty-five Guilds, 
with a membership of 1,439, while eleven other kindred societies, 
with 504 members, also sent in reports. At the second annual 
meeting, held in Ullet-road Church, on the eve of the present 
Conference in Liverpool, the report showed thirty-four Guilds in 
the Union, with 1,934 members, and twenty kindred societies, 
with 5388 members. The second Year-book has also been issued. 
The report concluded with these words: ‘‘It is with the abso- 
lute conviction that the efficiency and success of our Church and 
its good influence in the world depends upon the fostering of this 
spirit of devotion and service in the young that we commend this 
movement to our congregations. It is because we have attained 
a measure of success in this direction since the last Conference 
that we rejoice in presenting this report to-day.’’ 


Superannuation Fund. 


Mr. W. Buaxe Onaers, in presenting the printed report of 
the Committee appointed at the Leicester Conference to act in 
the organising of a Superannuation Fund, emphasised the 
special debt of thanks owing to Mr. J. Cogan Conway, Mr. D. 
Martineau and their President for their great and beneficent 
work. It was interesting to know that the rules had been 
sent to the American Unitarian Association, and that President 
Eliot had reported that in America a similar movement would, 
in consequence, be put on foot largely. 

The PrestpEnt read a letter from the Londou and South- 
Eastern Provincial Assembly, urging that steps be taken to 
make special provision for the aged ministers who were beyond 
the years provided for in the insurance tables. He said con- 
ferences had been held with important funds, and he hoped 
there might be a practical and satisfactory outcome of these 
negotiations. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummonp moved the following resolu 
tion :— 

That the Report of the Ministers’ Superannuation Fund be 


received and entered on the Minutes, and that this meeting of 
the National Conference desires to congratulate the President 
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(Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter) on the successful issue of his inde- 
faligable Jabours and at.the same time to place on record its. 
deep feeling of gratitude to him and Mr. David Martineau, Mr. 
Cogan Conway and the other members of the special committee 
for the work they have accomplished. 


He took special pleasure in doing so, as he had felt it his duty 
at a former time to protest strongly against the course taken in 
constituting the Fund: he acknowledged the accomplished fact, 
and trusted that all who could would promptly avail themselves 
of the benefits assured by the scheme now in force. 

The Revs C. J. Strenr and F. Woop added expressions of 
thankfulness at the great results attained, and the resolution. 
was carried with applause. 

The PresrpEnt, in acknowledging the vote, said the numbers. 
of those who had already insured were a full justification of the 
zeal and hopes of Mr. Cogan Conway and Mr. D. Martineau. 

Mr. Conway and Mr. Martineau also briefly expressed their 
thanks for the kind reception of the resolution. 

Mr. Howarp C. Cuarxg, to whuse great services as treasurer 
the President gave eloquent testimony, said out of £21,919 
promised all but £23 had been duly paid, and the income now 
was £990. There were thus funds for many more insurers, 
aud he hoped the ministers would freely avail themselves of 
the opportunity presented to them. 

The Rey. H. S. Perris withdrew a motion standing in his 
name in favour of the establishment of a ‘Conference 
Sunday,” and the meeting then terminated. 


A meeting of the Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers” 
Union was also held on Thursday afternoon in a room at St. 
George’s Hall, Miss E, K. McConnell in the chair. Miss Edith 
Gittins, Miss Tagart, and Miss Lucas were among the speakers, 
who dwelt upon various aspects of Postal Mission work. Mr. 
V. R. Shinde told of the beginning of Postal Mission work in 
India, and of the opportunity of Unitarianism in his country. 
India, he said, could take liberal, but not “ orthodox,” thought- 
Unitarianism cared little for the husk, but everything for 
the kernel of religion; and it was only the kernel his country- 
men would accept. The Rev. H. Fisher Short told how the 
Postal Mission had brought him to Unitarianism. A vote of 
thanks to Miss McConnell, and to Miss Tagart and Miss. 
Florence Hill for their devoted work, moved by the Rev. T. B. 
Broadrick, and seconded by the Rev. T. P. Spedding, brought 
the meeting to a close. 
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Tn the evening a public meeting was held in St. George’s 
Hall. Before the meeting a selection of music on the great 
organ was rendered by Dr. A. L. Peace, the city organist. 

Mr. Cuartus W.Jonus, J.P., occupied the chair, and the 
following were the speakers, with their subjects :— 

Dr, Joun Bartow, of Glasgow, “Religious Indifference : 
its Causes and its Remedy.” The Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
“The Religious Crisis.’ The Rev. P. H. WicxstEep, M.A., 
“Religion: Nationality and Empire.” The Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A., “ What is a Unitarian Church ? ” 

The CuarrMan, in a few concluding remarks, spoke of the 
inestimable value of the tradition of their Church, unbound by 
any creed, as the most helpful for the sustenance of the 
Christian life, and the singing of the evening hymn and bene- 
diction brought the meeting to a close. 


FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Devotional Service on Friday morning was conducted by 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A. At the subsequent Con- 
ference Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., was to have taken 
the chair, but was prevented by Parliamentary duties from 
being present. His place was taken by Mr. R. D. Hour, J.P., 
for the first part of the morning, and afterwards by the Prest- 
DENT, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. A paper on “ Our 
Obligations in Social Work” was read by the Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS IN SOCIAL WORK. 
BY THE REV. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 


THe subject which has been entrusted to me is so large, and 
its title so ambiguous, that I have found no little difficulty in 
knowing how to treat it. Whoare “ We” that have obligations, 
and what is “Social Work” ? 

‘Judging by newspaper controversies and Conference 

discussions, we seem to have a good deal of doubt as to who 
“we” are. Itis clearenough who we are not. We are not 
a Unitarian Church, whether it is desirable or not that we should 
be. We are not an ecclesiastical authority of any kind. We 
are not a delegation, with power to commit our religious societies 
to anything that we say or do. 
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We are, I take it, just a triennial gathering of ministers and 
representatives from a considerable number of self-governing 
congregations, whose names are legion, and whose independence 
is particularly assertive. The Conference, as such, can speak 
for itself, and ought to give forth no uncertain sound on every- 
thing that affects the moral and religious life of the nation ; yet 
it does not commit the Churches, The constituent Churches 
have a Jife of their own, and, as such, have a definite relation 
to the community in which they are established and distinct 
duties in consequence ; yet they cannot bind the individual 
members. The Members, just because they have connected 
themselves with a Church, have emphasized their own obligations 
both to the religious society in which they elect to take a place 
and to the greater brotherhood which their religion enables them 
to discern. “ We” therefore have obligations to society as 
Individuals, as Churches, and as a National Conference of 
Church representatives. 

My interpretation of the phrase ‘“ Social Work” will not be 
narrowed to the consideration of what should be done to develop 
what is called the social side of our church life: I assume that 
no Church is worthy of the name if it does not try in every 
way possible to weld its members together, give them something 
to do, and make them feel that they belong to a real fraternity. 
Nor shall I consent to the restriction of the phrase to that 
particular school of political economy which would make us all 
tenants and users in common of the outward things of life, with 
a view to the obliteration of distinctions and the equalisation of 
opportunity. By “Social Work” I shall understand nothing 
less than work for the common weal in any way that may seem 
best, starting from the essential elements of religion which 
reveal our dependence upon each other, and the fact that 
salvation can only be found through service and sacrifice. 
Conference, Church, Individual—each must work for the social 
well-being naturally and earnestly, whether it be by a united 
voice raised in maintenance of some great principle, by steady 
influence for good gradually permeating the neighbourhood, or 
by personal consecration to some task of practical philanthropy. 

In our capacity as Individuals I do not think that we need 
much stimulation towards social work. There are always 
laggards, of course, and unawakened natures for whom the call 
to service is still required. But Unitarians have ever been in 
the very fore-front of movements directed to civic and social 
welfare. They have not needed the whip to drive them to work : 
their faith has made them work; they could not help it. This 
readiness for public service is frequently acknowledged with 
much generosity by members of other households of religious 
faith : it often surprises them ; it might be as well if they would 
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seriously ask themselves what the real explanation is. A faith 
that works well cannot be altogether bad, for, if the test applied 
by Jesus is correct, ‘‘ by their fruits shall ye know them.” Look 
at the countless fields of public service to-day—the Bench of 
Magistrates, the County and Town Councils, the Education 
Committees (alas, I cannot say now the School Boards), the 
Boards of Guardians, the political associations of every party, 
the national organisations for the assertion of moral principles 
in the conduct of human life, the local philanthropic agencies ; 
and who are so fully represented in proportion to their numbers 
as the Unitarians? We may be considered unworthy to take 
our place on the Evangelical Free Church Councils, but our 
presence and aid are welcomed and even courted when there is 
any practical good for humanity to be done; and not seldom it is 
the Unitarian who leads the way, and few be they that follow. 
In fact we are blessed, though in name we are banned—and 
nobody seems a penny the worse! 

The duty of the individual member clearly is to render service 
to humanity where he can. Charity begins at home, and the 
first sphere of duty is in the family. But the larger family has 
claims that cannot be ignored. There are those who are less 
fortunate than ourselves, and the glory of strength is to render 
aid to the weak; the privilege of abundance is to minister to 
need; the worth of leisure is the ability to be of service. No 
man can live to himself alone and bea man. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity —all are excellent and essential ; but there is yet a 
further word to be spoken, as Mazzini showed, and that word 
is Humanity. 


‘¢ We must ascend to the conception of Humanity’’ (he tells 
us) ‘‘in order to ascertain the secret, rule, and law of life of the 
individual, ofman. Hence the necessity of a general co-operation, 
of harmony of effort—in a word, of Association—in order to fulfil 
the work of all.’’ ‘‘ The cry of ‘God wills it’ must be the eternal 
watchword of every undertaking like our own, having sacrifice 
for its basis, the people for its instrument, and Humanity for its 
aim.’’ ‘* The religious idga is the very breath of Humanity ; its 
life, soul, conscience, and manifestation.’? ‘‘ When that faith 
shall be not only upon your lips, but in your hearts; when your 
acts shall correspond to your words, and virtue shall sanctify 
your life, as liberty has sanctified your intelligence; when 
united, brothers and believers, and rallied round one sole banner, 
you appear before mankind as seekers after Good, and they say of 
you amongst themselves, ‘These men are a living religion,’ 
think you your appeal to the peoples will not meet with a ready 
response ? ’’—(Faith and the Future.) 


Mazzini’s “ Association’ was nothing less than the Church 
of the Living God, whose temple is Humanity; and it is as 
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members of this Holy Church that we are called upon to share 
in the life of our brethren and let them share in ours. Just so 
far as our own souls are rich in a noble faith shall we pour 
them forth in willing and loving service. The more of God we 
have in ourselves, the deeper will be our interest in human 
life and our desire to uplift, ennoble, and save. 


Corporate Responsibility. 


And if, as individual members of the Universal Church, we 
feel impelled to work for social amelioration, have we, as little 
groups of worshippers, drawn together by a kindred spirit and 
worshipping the One True God in spirit and in truth—have 
we, I say, no corporate relation to the work of the world? 
Surely in our association on the highest plane of life we shall 
stimulate each other to yet nobler service, and at the same 
time present an unbroken front to the common foe. In the 
name of the Most High our warfare is with sin, in whatever 
guise it may present itself. Hverything that is mean and 
deceitful, every idolatry of ambition or wealth or aggression, 
every low standard in commerce or society or politics, must be 
faced and fought by the Church Militant. 

The Churches, alas, are not always, perhaps not even 
generally, the true representatives of the Church of God. 
There are many who, like Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Robert 
Blatchford, would tell you that the Churches are the greatest 
foes to social progress, and I am sorry to confess that, while 
such statements are too sweeping, there is too much _ justifica- 
tion for them. The small percentage of attendance at public 
worship is, doubtless, chiefly due to the people’s indifference 
to the Churches, though hostility is also accountable for a good 
deal; but to what is the indifference due? Have the Churches 
shown the interest which they ought to have done in the 
people’s welfare? Have they led the way of progress and 
reform? Have they set the example of self-denial and self- 
devotion which those who dare to take the name of Jesus upon 
them might be expected to do? Not for me to condemn: to 
its own Master let each Church stand or fall. But I say that 
the Church of Christ, and, infinitely more, the Church of the 
Living God, should be an example to the world in purity of 
life and eagerness for mutual service. Let me quote Mr. Hall 
Caine, the critic of the Churches, in this connection, and you 
can judge whether he speaks truth, and apply the moral for 
yourselves :— : 


The Pagan conception of government is Authority, and that 
alone justified the unconstituted rights, the inequalities, the 
barbarities, and the miseries that civilisation has for two 
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thousand years been striving to break down. The Christian 
eonception of government is Right, and that asserts the value of 
the individual soul, the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of 
Men, and all that these imply in uniting mankind into one 
family.—(Speech at Gorton, Dec. 11, 1901.) 


What a transformation of the world a Living Church would 
make! If all who profess to be religious were really banded 
together for service and sacrifice, what evil spirit could maintain 
its power over the hearts of men? Yet this would be nothing 
more than the fulfilment of the social ideal of Jesus. What 
else was his “‘ Kingdom of God” but the “ sweet reign of light 
and love”? Where was it to be found in the first place but here 
on earth, the forecourt of Heaven, and how was it to be ushered 
in but by personal faithfulness and mutual helpfulness ? 

The supreme test of a Living Church is to be found in the 
answer to the question, What is it doing for human welfare ? 
A Church must work first and foremost for the spiritual benefit 
of its members, then for the corporate welfare of the larger 
religious fellowship with which it is specially connected ; and, 
last, but not least, for the enlightenment and elevation of the 
great human world outside its own boundaries. There must 
be no hostility between the Church and the World; until the 
two are concurrent and co-terminous both are incomplete and 
must be restless and dissatisfied. Tbe world is the scene of 
the Church’s activities ; it is the garden wherein grows the tree 
of life; it is the material on which the craftsman must show 
the character of his workmanship. By this test he must abide. 
The actuality of his religion will stand or fall by it. If he fails 
to make the world better than he found it, his so-called religion 
is a failure, and he must give place to a better workman. 

God’s intention is that every heart shall be His acknowledged 
dwelling-place, and that the whole world shall resound with 
the song of holiness, peace, and love. To extend the realm of 
this sacred rule is the specific function of the Church. It exists 
not for the merely selfish enjoyment of salvation by its 
members. Such salvation is cheap and deceptive, an imitation, 
and a dangerous delusion. The only salvation in a world of 
mutual dependence is to be found in cheerful service and readv 
self-sacrifice, responsive to the clear and inspiriting call of 
love. 


The Church and the World. 


No religious man has a right to draw a sharp boundary-line 
between the Church and the World. It is not for him, of all 
men, to say: ‘‘The world must not come in here, and the 
Church must not step in there. These things are sacred, and 
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those are secular. Here a member of the Church should speak 
out, and there keep silence, as the Church has nothing to say 
about it. This is purely a question of business, with which 
religion should not interfere. That concerns politics, which 
have nothing te do with Christianity. This is a matter for the 
scientific men to settle by experimental research, without your 
sentimental maudlin morality being obtruded in the interests 
of the animals. Let religion keep to its own province and 
mind its own affairs.” 

No! Religion that is worth the name will have something 
to say, some guidance to give, some influence to exert upon 
every field and phase of human life. A real man’s religion is 
the very breath he draws, the essence of his being. The 
business of religion is to regulate and control human life. 
Nothing is foreign toit. God did not make the conscience for 
oue part of man’s nature, the intellect for another, and the 
aftecuions for a third. All must be in harmony; when they 
disagrée there is something wrong. Religion is the proper 
adjustment of all the qualities which go to constitute our 
humanity, It is the alignment of human with divine law. It 
is the perception of the will of the Most High, and the con- 
sequent deliberate and strenuous attempt to lift our life to the 
Jevel of this standard. 

Religion, therefore, has a word to speak about every subject 
that comes under our cognisance. It need not be obtrusive, 
but it must be effective. “The word of the Lord” is not 
confined to the pages of a venerable book, or entrusted only to 
the lips of favoured prophets. It rings in the very recesses of 
our being, with its “Thou shalt not” and its equally emphatic 
“Thou shalt.” To ignore it brings shame on our honour: to 
plead expediency as an excuse for silencing it is an insult to 
the Holy Spirit. We lose our status in the Church of God as 
soon as we tamper with His personal word for us, and 
condescend to bind our spirits to the earth when they know 
themselves to be heirs of an Eternal Kingdom. Every corner 
of human life is sacred, and it is we alone who by faithlessness 
can make it profane, 


The Preacher of Righteousness. 


The minister is the spokesman of the Church, and upon him 
devolves the honour—which is also a serious responsibility, and 
sometimes to his temporal welfare a grave danger—of speaking 
the whole truth of God as he understands it. Whatever his 
attitude as a man and a citizen—and he has as much right to 
perfectly free action in this respect as any other man—in the 
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pulpit he must know no party, fear no person, ignore no truth, 
shirk no duty. If the Church is to bear faithful witness, its 
servant in the pulpit must not be silent on grave moral 
questions that go down to the very roots of the nation’s life. 
Above all party standards rise the higher politics, with which 
religion has always been vitally concerned. When the Church 
ceases to set the tone of political life, to whip out the money- 
changers who would degrade the house of God with their vile 
traffic, to raise the ideals of national honour and character, the 
Church itself is doomed and the nation decays. And when 
the man on whom the prophet’s mantle has fallen, even if it be 
only that of avery minor prophet, allows it to drag in the 
dust ; when he seeks an ignoble peace and pays the price of 
personal comfort by the sacrifice of his conscience, “the 
punishment of the prophet shall be even as the punishment of 
him that seeketh unto him.” Cost what it may, the true 
minister will speak the word of the Lord that has been 
committed to him. If it costs him his church, so much the 
worse for the church which forbids him the exercise of his 
religious liberty, and so much the better for his soul to be free 
from such thraldom. 

Every Church should lead the way to the higher life, fear- 
lessly point out what is wrong, and bravely set the example of 
what is right. As against the gambling spirit of the age, it 
can at least discountenance raffling at its bazaars. By way of 
war against the sin of drunkenness, it should throw its 
influence on the side of temperance reform by training the 
boys and girls, the young men and maidens, in habits of 
self-control and in readiness for self-denial in the interests 
of others, and by supporting every citizens’ movement on 
behalf of sobriety and good order. Taking its stand against 
impurity, it should speak plain words to the young on the 
singleness of the moral standard for both sexes, and associate 
itself with every effort to cleanse the life of the community. 
The Church should take the field on behalf of civic righteous- 
ness, demanding proper social conditions, physical and moral 
sanitation, equitable treatment of all citizens regardless of sect 
or party, civil and religious liberty for everyone, the best possible 
training for the young with sole regard to educational efficiency. 
The meeting of the St. Vincent-street congregation, Glasgow, 
held last month to decide as to a united course of action in the 
School Board election, is an example of a Church’s obligation 
to social work put into practice. In the olden days, not a few 
of our congregations used to meet to take counsel on such social 
questions, and then they moved as one man. I for one regret 
that the spirit of this age has changed so much that we seem 
unable or unwilling to act together in this way. 
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The Poor and Suffering. 


The problem of the poor and the suffering is always with 
us. Have we no responsibility as Churches towards society ? 
and is it not incumbent upon us to lead the way in the remedy 
of wrong social conditions?’ Shall not the Church as a 
religious brotherhood demand that no man who is willing 
to work shall be allowed to starve or be degraded into a pauper ; 
that aman who willnot work shallbe tabooed or taxed tillhe will ; 
that every man shall give good work for his wages, and get 
good wages for his work ? As a Church must we not do some- 
thing in a practical way to relieve the suffering and raise the 
stricken? Our Domestic Missions to the poor have been an 
object-lesson to the world, showing how the poor may be 
encouraged to self-help and shown the way to rise above their 
hard conditions without suspicion of pauperisation. Our mis- 
sionaries and workers have been enabled to get into touch with 
the real life of the people, ascertain and develop aptitudes, find 
out weaknesses and lovingly check them, bring the influence of 
a high and ennobling faith to lift men above their sordid sur- 
roundings into the glory of an ideal, and give to many a cramped 
soul its first chance of real life. All this is splendid work, and 
along such lines the redemption of society may be effected 
through the influence of associated men and women in whom 
religion is a power. 


The Voice of the Conference. 


An1 what shall we say of this Triennial National Conference 
of representatives of our Churches, and what of the lesser 
assemblies wherein we meet more frequently to take counsel 
with each other on the deep things oflife? Are we not called 
upon to take our stand, as a deliberative gathering of leaders 
and workers, in regard to those great questions about which 
the best hearts have even been stirred, and to the settlement 
of which the religious spirit is essential? What is it that 
draws us together if it be not community of sentiment about 
religion? Anything that we say or do, we admit, is not 
binding, except upon those who say and doit. We cannot 
commit our churches ; we cannot commit one another; but we 
can commit ourselves individually. If we speak, our voice 
will be that of the workers, and a united utterance or effort 
means a momentum not otherwise attainable. Our unity is in 
fact greater than we seem able to find a name to express it 
by. Thorough-going Independents as we are, the fact that we 
are here together shows that we have much sympathy with 
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each other, many kindred aims, and one common spirit of 
religious brotherhood. 

To the things of the spirit we give utterance freely, and our 
thoughts are carried into a high realm of communion with the 
Hternal. Into regions of theological speculation, sometimes 
cloudy enough perhaps, we soar fearlessly, and we indicate our 
higher gospel to the world without troubling greatly about 
its divergence from the customary standard. Biblical and 
historical criticism we employ as a matter of course in our 
attempts to elicit and express the truth about the past. Are 
we quite so concerned about the things of the living present, 
the questions that vitally affect our mutual well being? Have 
wea Social Gospel, as well as a spiritual and theological one, 
toadvance? Or are we in danger of falling into the very error 
we so constantly deplore, treating a small area of human life as 
a preserve for religion and all the rest as a barbarian’s country 
Do we agree with the divorce of the Church from the World, 
the sacred from the secular, the soul from the body; or does 
this not so narrow and cripple religion as to destroy its best 
life ? 

What have we, as a National Conference of chosen ministers 
and representative members of living Churches, to say about 
those great social problems which affect our nation’s jwelfare— 
the unevenness of the human lot, the class daiienae 
aggravated by unbrotherliness, the low code of morals in society 
and business, the shirking of work and the scrimping of wages, 
the herding together of the population of our great cities under 
disgraceful conditions, the submerged tenth, the over-provision 
of public-houses and the shameless inducements to vice which 
necessarily ensue, the reckless gambling spirit of the age, 
apparent not only on the race-course, but in the drawing-room, 
in the workshcp as well as upon ’Change. Have we no word to 
speak, in our religious capacity, about the solemn questions of 
peace or war, of conciliation or tyranny, of the treatment of 
native races, of the forcing of a hated and demoralising 
traffic on a reluctant nation, of the breach of faith with another 
people when a solemn pledge is recklessly broken P 

Differences of. opinion we must have wherever there is 
independence of thought, but this must not paralyse speech and 
action; and as a National Conference of Unitarians and Free 
Christians, we ought to have some message for the world as to 
every part of human life. Our spiritual gospel has been so 
faithfully preached that many another Church finds inspiration 
in our devotional literature. Our theological gospel has been 
so tellingly presented that harsh creeds are giving way before 
the larger thought of God and the eternal hope for man. Let 
us not be behindhand with the gospel of social emancipation 
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and progress, set forth not only in lives personally consecrated 
to human service, but also in united support of the principles: 
of freedom and justice, love and righteousness, whereby we 
may prove our love of God by love of the brethren. 


Semen 


The Rev, W. J. Cuarxe (Birmingham), who opened the 
discussion, said he was in most cordial agreement with the 
paper, and dwelt upon one aspect of the great problem, which 
he felt to be of the most urgent importance. He referred to 
the elaborate inquiries of Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. B. 8. 
Rowntree as to the poverty in great cities, and guoted further 
statistics from Birmingham showing the proportion of 
dwellers in single rooms, the percentage of paupers, and the 
appalling death rate in the poorest quarters. He showed what 
light was thrown on the subject by the experiences of the 
Police-Aided Association for Clothing Destitute Children, and 
declared that human speech was powerless to describe the 
cruel sufferings and degradation involved in the present condi- 
tions of city life among the poor, the ruthless destruction of 
body, mind, and soul. While he held that Parliament, the 
County Councils, and Municipal bodies betrayed their great 
trust, if they did not make amendment of those evil conditions. 
a most sacred obligation, yet on no institution did that 
responsibility of moving heaven and earth in one supreme 
effort to grapple with the problem rest so clearly and directly 
as on the Church of Christ. His belief in God and the God- 
like things of which human nature was capable was too deeply 
rooted to doubt the possibility of the task to be accomplished. 
Their domestic missions were making noble efforts, but un- 
happily those isolated efforts were little better than palliatives. 
The whole Christian Church must arouse itself fearlessly to 
undertake the discovery and application of remedies. So only 
could they give reality and inspiring power to their talk of 
human brotherhood, and make their twentieth century 
Christianity more like what Jesus Christ intended it to be. 

The Rev. J. H. WicxstEEp, M.A., said they could not but 
feel that they had been baptised afresh for that great social 
work, but they must strive to keep themselves up to the level 
of that high resolve from day to day completely given up to 
the service of mankind. It was no longer the salvation of 
their own individual souls that must be their aim, but the 
salvation of humanity. When men were thinking of great 
things their lives were apt to be touched with greatness. It 
was so with nations, and so it was with the Church. When the 
Church made its own organisation the chief end it lost its 
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greatness; its end must be united service of mankind, the 
salvation of the human race. Yet they must remember that 
the individual life was the seat of all that is holy and great ; 
not in vague abstractions of society, but in individual homes 
of men and women the great drama was enacted. The ideal 
of man in his social relations and his individual relation to God 
was the Holy of holies, sacred as the body of Christ was the 
most sacred thing to the Catholic. Just as the Roman 
standard bearers leapt into the midst of the host of the enemy 
knowing that the soldiers must follow to defend their standard 
from disgrace, so God had put the standard of humanity into 
the worst places of the earth—all that was most holy to them was 
there in the midst of those awful evils, and they could not rest 
till they had redeemed their standard, and brought it back to 
the light, as it was already in the love of God. 

Mr. W. Wattacze Bruce (1.C.C.) asked why the artisans 
and labourers were not touched by their presentment of 
religion, and referring to the experience of Mr. Crooks, the 
newly-elected member for Woolwich, a workhouse boy who 
had become Chairman of the Board of Guardians that sent 
him to school began to answer his question, but was stopped 
for lack of time. The Revs. J. WarscHaverR and W. Reynoups, 
Mr. Aroup Lupron and Mr. V. R. Surnpr each added a few 
words, and the discussion was brought to a close. 

The PrestpEnt then moved a very cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Charles W. Jones, the Chairman, and the other members 
of the local committee, and especially to the Rev. H. D. Roberts 
and Mr, B. P. Burroughs, the secretaries, and to all friends 
who had given such abundant hospitality to the members of 
the Conference. 

This was seconded by the Rev. C. Harerove, and supported 
by Mr. Davin Martineau and the Rev. J. A. Kenuy (on 
behalf of Ireland). 

Mr. Cuarues Jones, in acknowledging the vote, strongly 
urged that the next meeting of the Conference should be held 
at Oxford. 

The proceedings of the Conference closed with a paper by 
the Rev. W. J. Jupp on “ The Doctrine of Forgiveness and the 
Law of Reconciliation,” followed by Samuel Johnson’s hymn, 
“Life of Ages, richly poured,” and the Benediction. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS AND THE LAW OF 
RECONCILIATION: A STUDY OF HUMAN EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. W. J. JUPP. 


As life advanced upon this planet from lower to higher forms 
of consciousness there entered into it, far back in the remote- 
ness of time, a strange and new experience. Or it may be 
more truly described as an awakening or uprising from 
within of what before was latent and slumbering there. It was 
an inward movement, fraught, at first, with trouble and distress 
—a kind of fearfulness and trembling, as of something wrong 
or alien to nature and the law of justly ordered life. Some- 
where in the living creature’s conscious self a note of discord 
sounded, and the harmony of creation seemed disturbed and 
broken. At what stage of life’s long movement of advance 
this happened we cannot tell. What living creature it was, 
erect or on all fours, which felt, however lightly, this inward 
trouble of estrangement first, we shall not discover now. No 
record is kept of that earliest ancestral penitent. We can but 
say that when this sorrow as of some alien will was clearly felt, 
the life we now call “human” had begun. The pain of imper- 
fection, the sense of something wrong, suffered in the creature’s 
secret consciousness, marked the stage of sure attainment to the 
human levels: the higher plane of feeling and of action had 
been reached. Rising into this strange and new experience, 
man turned aside, or drew himself wistfully and mournfully 
away from lowlier forms of life, and entered on that uphill 
path which, often with so much stress and strain, he is pursuing 
still. 

He must have travelled far, along this difficult and toilsome 
road when, at length, his inward trouble shaped or defined 
itself into what now we call the “sense of sin”’ That ery 
which the old dramatist puts on the lips of Job, “I have 
sinned; what shall I do unto thee, O thou watcher of men?” 
indicates:a great advance, and a somewhat sad remoteness from 
the rest of creation. I have tried sometimes to think myself 
back into the experience of one who first uttered himself thus, 
and to realise the strength of emotion that must have stirred 
within him. The splendour and isolation of some uoble sorrow 
seem to gather about his form. Millions of other creatures, 
sharing life with him there, know nothing of his dark distress. 
His fellow beings, less vividly self- conscious—the wild free 
children of forest, wold and hill—follow the impulse of desire 
and are not sad. Man is alone with his strange deep inward 
grief. And still to-day, though tears of penitence and wrest- 
lings of regret have accompanied his life on earth so long, all 
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the other creatures have successfully resisted the contagion of 
his grief. And one bold and loud-voiced poet of our time has 
praised them for this, as showing a healthier nature and stronger 
self-possession. 


I think I could turn and live with the animals, they are so placid 
and self-contain’d, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented withthe mania of 
owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

So they show their relations to me and I accept them, 

They bring me tokens of myself, they evince them plainly in their 
possession. 

I wonder where they got these tokens, 

Did I pass that way huge times ago and negligently drop 
them ? 

(Whitman: ** Song of Myself.’’) 

Ah, no, he did not “ negligently drop” those “tokens”; he 
had found and kept fresh tokens. This strange new trouble 
falling upon man’s spirit, was the sign of larger, deeper life 
working within him. His grief for something wrong was but 
the shadow cast by the shining of some higher right. He 
thought he was wicked, and seemed to have broken some 
law of life. But in truth he was even then just beginning 
to be good. Yes, we may say it now quite fearlessly, that 
when man felt that he had sinned he was a better and 
nobler being than before he felt thus, or had any reason to 
feel thus. The conviction that he had done wrong meant that 
already he had begun to do, or was preparing himself to do, 
some loftier right. His self-condemnation was his “new 
birth ”; his death, because of sin, was his resurrection to a 
life of righteousness. 

Not thus, however, could he read the new experience then. 
The trouble of his spirit increased and deepened within him. 
It created, I suppose, the first religion—the religion of fearful- 
ness and dread. The ways of life grew dark and he moved 
along them under the frown of some imaginary Being, watch- 
ing from above in stern displeasure. This Being, so man 
thought, was offended, and threatened him with penalties. 
He was afraid and hid himself among the trees of his garden, 
lest the wrathful One should find and punish him. He offered 
sacrifices in hope to appease the augry Power and win his 
favour. He sued for mercy ; he prayed to be forgiven. 
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Slowly, alas! how slowly, his thought took higher and 
happier range. The wonder grew and brightened into hope— 
the hope that perhaps, after all, the Deity, whose laws he 
seemed to disobey, was not the pitiless and vengeful being he 
had surmised. Finding some grace of tenderness in his own 
heart, he came to think “that such might be also in the heart of 
God. And so, at length, there dawned upon his mind the 
conception of some over-brooding goodness—the faith in a 
merciful one who could be just and yet also gracious to erring 
human folk. It was feebly apprehended and enjoyed at first. 
Sacrifices still were offered; myriads of innocent creatures 
suffered death at the hands of men to express their sense of 
euilt and win the favour of heaven. And then, at last, the 
theory was devised of One who had appeared on the earth in 
the form of man, who did no sin, but lived a just and holy 
life; and this One, moved by love and sympathy for all the 
rest, had given his life as an atonement for their sins— 
offered the full and effective sacrifice, which gathered up 
into itself all other and less perfect forms, and expressed 
and transcended and so abolished them for ever. And 
henceforth they who believed in him and pleaded his atone- 
ment were pardoned—their iniquity and its punishment were 
condoned and put for ever away. 

Thus, in part, men escaped from the religion of fear into the 
religion of mediatorial grace, and many rejoiced therein. Yet 
this was only another stage in the advancing life of the spirit. 
And already, in our time, a few have passed beyond itand have 
reached what seems to them a happier, holier air. A faith 
more bracing, joyous and free has come to them, presaging 
thus, it may be, the liberation to which, in the greater fulness 
of time, the minds of all men shall attain. 


An Illustration from Life. 


I will venture to speak of this loftier range of religious 
thought by telling you of one, intimately known to me, who in 
his own mental history passed through some at least of those 
stages of faith by which, as [ have roughly indicated, the race 
has advanced, and is advancing still. The real interest of my 
story lies in the issue of its somewhat tragic struggle—the 
deep and ineffable joy which greeted the imprisoned one as he 
emerged from a great spiritual darkness into the light of 
reconciliation and great peace. 

He was born and brought up under the religion of fear. He 
was told as a boy that he had sinned against an awful and holy 
Being—that he deserved, and, unless something happened, 
would surely receive, the punishment of eternal woe. It was 
possible, if a certain change took place within him, that he 
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might escape this. But the possibility was somewhat remote, 
and the gloom of present wickedness and of threatening future 
misery haunted the years of his boyhood and early youth. The 
eye of that offended Deity watched him always, taking note of 
every evil thought and word and deed. Up to the age of 
eighteen years the darkness of this religion of fear lay upon 
his spirit. Nor was it his own fate alone that harassed him. 
He was told in sermons, he heard it from the lips of those who 
loved him, he read it in the only religious books accessible to 
him, that upon nearly all his fellows lay this dread shadow of im- 
pending doom, and onlya few were ever likely to escape. He found 
at length some comfort, albeit of a selfish kind, through coming 
to believe himself one of those favoured few. He thought the 
Christ had died for him, and he might therefore be forgiven. 
He sought refuge in the Atonement, and gathered to himself a 
little quietness of conscienceand solacement of heart. Butstill on 
all the human world lay the deep, dread night of sin, and above 
it watched the wrathful Holiness which could with difficulty be, 
to any, gracious and relentful. 

And then, one summer night, it happened to this burdened 
youth that he was walking alone over a wide grassy common, 
ascending its gentle slope, as the sun went down in the far 
north-western sky. And there came to him then, he knew not 
whence or why, a new thought, a fresh vision or conception of 
life and its over-ruling Power. Across the wide green earth 
on which he trod, and filling all the space above, far into the 
softening splendours of that light-filled sky, the presence of a 
silent brooding love seemed making itself known to him. A 
strange sweet spirit of kindness and good will compassed him 
about; a tenderness touched him Jike that which had looked 
forth in other years from his mother’s face and quivered in 
her voice when it addressed him—like that, but infinitely 
greater, vaster, more intense. And from that hour religion 
ceased to be/a painful mystery of dread. Love entered into 
life, and, in part, dismissed its fear and dispelled its gloom. 
But only in part. His mind was not yet free, nor conscience 
granted her full right of cheerful confidence and _ hope. 
Some of the old theories still clung to him. The trouble of 
sin could be escaped, it seemed, only by faith in a holy sacrifice 
which met the just demand of Heaven. Sin must be forgiven by 
being atoned for and so remitted. And for some reason, dimly 
guessed at then, his mind could find no rest in that belief. 

Still, something had been won, some vital truth of experi- 
ence in religion gained; and with this, the man whose inward 
struggles I am hinting of in these poor words began to preach 
to his fellows. For the little he had gained, though crude and 
cumbered with old dogmas, was very real to him, and pressed 
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for utterance. He entered a Free Church College, and in due 
course became a recognised minister of religion. But he was. 
never quite at ease or strongly confident. The doctrine of 
forgiveness still troubled him. It harboured elements that 
seemed alien to liberty and dissonant with love; and in time 
he came to doubt whether, after all, it had any real place or 
significance in the soul’s advancing life. ‘I?m afraid you are 
not quite sound,” his good orthodox Professor had said, as he 
bade farewell to him at the college door, and gave him his: 
theological blessing on going forth to life’s untried experience. 
But being “sound in the faith” did not appear to him, even 
then, quite so grave a matter as being true to the faint glim- 
merings of light that were beginning to shine for him on other 
patbs of thought. That old, time-honoured theory of 
“atonement,” by which justice was satisfied through the sacri- 
fice of a holy being for the sins of the unholy, failed him utterly. 
He saw that something darkly unjust was involved therein. 
Mercy on such terms was itself devoid of moral truth, and 
could not, therefore, be a saving force of life. And yet forgive- 
ness pure and simple, as a condoning or ignoring of actual sin, 
was hardly to be thought of. A Deity of mere good nature, 
generously excusing man’s misdoing, and granting to repentance 
the same favour which was granted to obedience, hardly 
claimed the soul’s true reverence or assured trust. And, 
finally, after long gropings and wrestlings of thought, this 
doubting one came upon the gravest doubt of all. He dared 
to question whether the very idea of ‘“ forgiveness,” as most 
men conceived it, was not an illusion, because their main 
conception of “sin” was false. This last doubt rent the 
spirit’s bonds and set the prisoner free; and, passing into 
a new world of religious insight, he was made to see that it 
was not pardon for wrong things done, but reconciliation with 
righteousness waiting to be accomplished, that alone could save 
and satisfy the upward-reaching soul. The Law that formerly 
appeared to him as some rigid code of rules, which himself and 
all others had broken, was revealed to him now as a wondrous 
and most beautiful Ideal of good, towards which, so blindly 
and through such devious ways, he, and doubtless they also, 
were aspiring. Sin was his failure to reach it; the sense of 
sin was his own consciousness of failure—and yet, also, it was 
his inward response to that Ideal’s attraction or appeal. The 
gloom of remorse, as of some awful guilt, lying darkly on the 
soul, was seen now as the shadow cast by the pure light of 
holiness, falling on his poor imperfect deeds. The moral Law 
could not be broken; it was there in its divine integrity of 
right—God’s eternal order of the good and true and fair; but 
he had only in part perceived and imperfectly obeyed its wise 
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behest ; calmly, and with infinite patience, it seemed to have 
been waiting for him to understand, and then to yield himself, 
in joyous reconciliation, to its claim. No longer was it needful 
that another, holier than himself, should suffer to win the 
pardon he had no right to ask. No longer was he moved to 
plead for mercy at the hand of an offended Deity. The All- 
pure could not be other than gracious towards the imperfect 
children of men struggling into the light. Roused by this 
new vision of wonder and joy, and turning from the past with 
all its failures, his heart went forth in love towards that shining 
Ideal of right which now, by its constraining and exacting 
grace, claimed all the ardour and devotion of his liberated 
spirit. And he knew that thenceforth life must be one long 
and slow advancing purpose of good—a movement of 
unbounded and unconquerable hope, and in that hope the 
whole mind and conscience and longing of the man found rest, 
and by that hope he, and all who with him felt the moral 
impulse, were assuredly redeemed. 


The Witness of Prophecy and of Science. 


What have we to say concerning the issue of an experience 
such as this? Has it anything more than a personal and 
individual significance? Will it seem to any either reverent 
or rational thus gently to put away beliefs for which men have 
wrestled so long, and fearlessly presume on a law of reconciling 
grace, in things pertaining to the moral and religious life? 
lt has, in truth, some high prophetic sanctions. It must have 
been, for example, the faith of one, against whom the reproach 
was urged, “This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them.” The method of Jesus was, we cannot doubt, to infuse 
great cheer into the mind of erring but repentant men and 
women. Sinning souls were strangely dear to him, and words of 
hope came swiftly to his lips. Angels in heaven rejoice, he 
said, when one repenteth. The father calls on all the house- 
hold to make merry when the prodigal comes home. “Go ye 
and learn what that meaneth, I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.” ‘Hath no man condemned thee? Neither dol; 
goand sin no more.” He makes no reference to sacrifice or 
atonement when men repent. The past is buried; the future 
beckons, radiant and glorious with its promise of good. I 
suppose that to many this attitude of mercy and hope still 
seems but solemn trifling when they turn from the Gospels to 
the confessions of Augustine or the groanings of Bunyan 
or the sermons of Richard Baxter or John Knox. And yet 
the highest ethical view of life brings us nearer to Christ than 
to them. Reason is with the gracious, not with the gruesome 
treatment of human shortcomings, 
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For if it be true, as science now assures us, that all this 
strange and troubled history of our race be the result, not of 
a fall or a disaster, but of a slow uprising from lower to higher 
planes of life, then the sadness of sin should naturally and 
promptly merge itself in the joyfulness of good. Not con- 
demnation but encouragemert would seem to be the lawful and 
just method of deliverance. For such an uprising could not 
be other than a struggle, attended by more or less of failure, 
in all who felt the strong ambition to advance. “A spark 
disturbs our clod.” A moral impulse wakes the new desire, 
while yet old habits claim their rights and yield them only inch 
by inch. The consciousness of failure means the consciousness 
of higher good, waiting to be won. Nay, it must be the soul’s 
own sure response to the higher claim. In confessing sadly to 
himself, “I have sinned, I have transgressed, I have failed to 
keep the laws of God,” the suffering one is really saying, 
“There is a better life than this that I have lived; there is a 
good more wise and fair than any I have yet achieved; I 
believe in that good and love it and aspire towards it, and long 
to be at one with it, in purpose and in action.” 


The Ethical Value of the Gospel of Reconciliation. 


This surely is the true psychology—the real inner meaning of 
man’s sense of guilt. He could not feel himself sinful did he not 
also see and love and long for a goodness that is at once beyond 
and yet within him. And this, therefore, is what he needs to 
know and joyfully keep his attention on. It is not well for 
him to brood and pray over the irrevocable past. It is not wise 
for him to linger, wondering and doubting whether its failures 
are forgiven; neither is it right for him to wish that the natural 
consequences of what now appears to him wrong should be 
condoned or escaped. He should wish manfully to accept 
whatever results pertain to deeds, and even thoughts, that he 
must henceforth disapprove. How much better he might have 
done or ought to have done, no one nowcan tell. He thinks he 
should have done better than he has—that he could have done 
all that his Ideal now claims of him is not conceivable. The 
finite is always the imperfect. “None is good save one, that 
is God.” Sin, in the sense of failure to be all that we may 
hope yet to become, is inevitable; and what has been done or 
left undone in the past, is, with all its rightful issues, irre- 
vocable. Stay not, then, says the religion of divine courage, 
stay not pleading for mercy, waiting to be forgiven, wishing to 
elude what men call “ punishment for sin.” Banish your fears, 
and cease your penitential moans. Up and follow your ideal of 
good ; follow the gleam before you; linger not over the gloom 
behind. Progress is life’s great moral law; and progress 
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means imperfection. None is good, and none is bad; it is a 
question of more or less, in every humanlife. Sins are plenti- 
ful enough, on every hand, to him who dreams the dream of 
righteousness. Fallings and failings beset us all; but it is for 
ever true, for every living soul, that ‘“‘ We fall to rise, are 
baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” There is a profound 
truth, if not the whole truth, in the words of Thoreau: “To 
say that a thing is wrong is not to say that it ought never to 
have been, but that now it ought to cease to be.” 

Taught, therefore, by the modern view of human develop- 
ment, and sustained by the example and high authority of 
Jesus, we may venture to trust this happier insight which to 
some, though few as yet, has been so freely granted. I would 
even dare to ask whether we might not now give up, without 
reserve, the old doctrine of forgiveness, and claim for this 
Gospel of Reconciliation the fullest acceptance and regard ? 
May not the lower yield its place to the higher in absolute 
surrender? I could almost wish that the very word “ forgive- 
ness” might become merged and lost in the greater word 
“‘reconciliation.” For however we interpret or define, we know 
that the whole theology of pardon is inevitably associated with 
the idea of some kind of sacrifice offered to an offended Deity, 
or else with the idea of escaping the natural consequences of 
error and transgression. What, then, if there is no offended 
Deity to be appeased, and nothing but folly and cowardice in 
wishing to elude the issues of a law so sacred as, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap”? But reconciliation— 
the assurance that, however I have failed and fallen, and what- 
ever I must endure by reason of that, the goodness which [ 
love and long for still loves and longs for me; that the Divine 
Spirit of Life, whose laws I have dimly understood and feebly 
obeyed, is too wise and holy to be alien or wrathful towards 
its imperfect children—is, in truth, for ever friendly and 
gracious, swéetly and strongly drawing them into closer union 
with Itself—that is a conception which frees us at once from 
all dark thoughts of God, and from the illusion that to evade 
the natural consequence of ill-doing can bring us any good. 
Moreover, this conception, stripped of the old crude theories of 
pardon, once realised and responded to, brings with it a con- 
fidence in the exhaustless energy of the good we love, and 
affords that strength of moral inspiration which for ever saves 
from defeat and surrender and despair. 


Healing by Furst Intention. 


And observe how wide is the application of this law—how 
wondrously it reveals itself in actual life on every hand. If I 
do but break a limb or wound my flesh, Nature brings into 
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play her healing powers. Set the limb, staunch and cleanse 
and cover up the wound, and lo! some hitherto latent energies, 
waiting there, as if to be ready for emergencies, come into 
action and minister with strong restoring grace. How beautiful 
is that phrase you hear the doctors use sometimes: ‘“‘ We want. 
to let nature heal by first intention.” And when the oppor- 
tunity for that is granted her, when harmful influences are 
kept away—if, of course, the injury be not a fatal one or too 
subtle for man’s skill, as yet, to find the right conditions—how 
surely effective is that “first intention” oftentimes. And how 
suggestive is that very word ‘intention,’ which the man of 
science applies to Nature. How it carries one’s thoughts into 
mysterious realms of physical action, hinting of gracious secrets 
there, and wakening within us the faith that a “law of recon- 
ciliation ” may pervade the whole universe of life. 

And in the moral realm that law is found prevailing more 
and more, as men rise in intelligence and insight and love. 
We live in fellowship, we make social existence possible or 
endurable, only by obedience to it daily. We could not get 
along together, in any department of human life, were we not 
constantly recovering ourselves and maintaining our social 
relations through the exercise of our own human reconciling 
grace. Bv reason of our imperfect knowledge, our lack of 
mutual understanding, our differences of temper and clashings 
of interest, we are constantly failing in justice, one to another. 
It is probable that I offend against some of my fellows every 
day, failing in my duty towards them. But they do not take. 
offence; they do not turn away from me and refuse their 
friendship. And why do they not? Because they forgive, we 
say. Anditis a good word; we know what it means. But it 
is not the best word. Strictly, we cannot forgive; we cannot 
condone or annihilate the wrong. The hasty utterance, the 
cruel silence, the selfish deed, the unjust thought—these cannot 
be put away; they have entered into life and its history; they 
areirrevocable. But the generous heart refuses to be alienated by 
them. The law of reconciliation prevails ; and often, so gracious 
are many souls, the restoring power comes with such swiftness 
into play, that the wound is healed by “first intention,’ and 
love creates new peace, and kindles in the offending one the 
hope and the energy for nobler behaviour from that hour, And 
is your thought of God less beautiful and bold than this that 
is so true of man? Is not man’s heart then “Jikest God’s, 
when mercy seasons justice ” ? 


Let the Darker Thoughts be put away. 


I think the time has come to let this law of reconciliation 
have larger place in our religious thought and life. The darker 
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view of moral failure, with its halting sense of possible for- 
giveness, was doubtless inevitable, and even until now some 
men must think of human imperfection as incurring the anger 
of the Deity, as needing oftentimes much wailing of contrition, 
and even some appeasing sacrifice to win reluctant mercy and 
elude the rightful issues of wrong-doing. But the clear insight 
of Jesus saw it otherwise; and Paul knew the inspiration of 
that wiser Gospel when, though counting himself the “ chief of 
sinners,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ We also rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the at-one- 
ment—the reconciliation.” 

And now the story of man’s slowly emerging moral life, as 
told by science and history, comes in to give us reason for this 
joy. Through the long process of evolution he has come to 
know his higher destiny. That tasting of the fruit of the 
‘tree of knowledge of good and evil” was not a mere yielding 
to temptation. It was the beginning of his moral life. He 
was not meant to stay in the paradise of innocence; and sin 
but marks the inevitable stage between that and the heaven of 
holiness to which he aspires. Let him know this and shake off 
his gloom. “ Hven the light that led astray was light from 
heaven.” His wandering from low levels of unconscious 
obedience was, in truth, a climbing towards the heights of 
purposive duty. His sinfulness was the imperfect response of 
his nature to the stirrings of saintliness, dimly apprehended 
and half blindly followed. And whenever he discovers his 
delinquency, and is regretful, and the sense of guilt troubles 
him, he should know that nothing but his own ideal of good 
could move him thus, and he should turn his heart thither— 
should look up to that ideal, as to the shining face of God, 
watching and waiting to cheer him on, in the way of progress 
and nobility of life. 

Despairing of no Man. 

Sometimes dark deeds are done which seem to banish hope. 
As disease or phys‘cal injury may prove too great for Nature’s 
law of healing, so moral wrong may seem to strike so deep that 
no recovery is possible, and no grace be strong enough to save. 
That is conceivable; it looks so often. But we do not know; 
we cannot measure the strength of recuperative power in the 
human soul. There may be always a reserve of moral energy 
that no waste or waywardness of vice can ever exhaust. My 
faith is that it is so; but the problem is too profound for 
human insight here. What we need not doubt is that while 
the sense of wrong remains the chance of right is ours still. 
The sense of sin must always carry the possibility of salvation. 
So long as you can suffer you may hope. Whena limb has 
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been frostbitten and hangs lifeless and painless, the great thing 
is to bring back feeling, to make the man conscious of suffering 
there. The first twinge of pain gives assurance that the limb 
may be saved. 

And in the life of the spirit, to be able to grieve for any sin, 
however vile, is to be within reach of deliverance. And the 
secret of recovering strength is faith in the law of reconcilia- 
tion. Believe that. the powers of goodness are not alien, but 
friendly still; think of them as being on our side, claiming 
us for all virtue, and the victory is no more doubtful, 
though the fight be stern and long. Love is there with all its 
inspiration—not lenient, but exacting; gracious, but demanding 
highest effort. For “the law of love is not the abrogation of 
the law of struggle; it only represents a better way to fight.’ 
It is the way of hope and courage and cheer. 


A Gospel for the Free Churches. 


Fear we not then to hold, to live by and to preach, a gospel 
of Reconciliation. Hold it, not as a mere sentiment of good 
nature, or a sign of laxity in judgment, or a softening of the 
moral will, but as a reasonable law belonging to the realm of 
ordered progressive development. Trust it in all efforts to 
recover from disaster and defeat, and preach it by word and 
deed to a struggling world. It is the gospel men need to hear 
and obey. Amid the strife of classes and sects and nations it 
should come as a voice from Heaven, and yet also as a message 
from the inmost heart of man. It should call us from our 
broodings over the problem of evil and from our morbid 
disputes about vice and its penalties, and from our fears as to 
the future of the race. It should keep our faces towards the 
ideal and fill our hearts with undying hope for ourselves and 
for our fellows. 

And these Churchesto which we belong,free fromthe old dogmas 
and the dark creeds of other days, how strong they might be to 
preach this religion of joy. Ifthe enthusiasm of that evangelist 
who came over to Hurope, nineteen centuries back, crying to men, 
“ We pray you in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled to God,” 
could be ours, with all that profounder significance which should 
now attach to such an exhortation, what strength of inspiration 
might possess us. ‘‘ Be ye reconciled to God; we also pray 
you in the name of Christ, and in the name of Humanity, in 
the name of Reason and of Righteousness, in the name of 
Law and of Duty and of Wisdom and of Truth—be ye 
reconciled to God, to Nature, to your own hearts and to one 
another, since all are striving, however feebly, towards the 
same great goal of goodness and of love.” Such is the Gospel 
committed in trust to the Free Churches of to-day. Preach it 
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to men, Preach to them, that anger and wrath and 
revenge, that alienation because of sin, that despising of 
ourselves and of others because of misdoing, are inhuman 
and undivine. Preach to them, that the law of reconciliation 
is supreme, that penance and moaning and misery because of 
the past are not required and will only mar the present and 
betray the future. Ever before us the paths of progress reach, 
and the ideals beckon, and the heaven of goodness waits as 
our inheritance of victory and of joy. ‘Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” 

Preach it, this law of reconcilation, for it is the hope of the 
world and the harmony of all confusing and contending things ; 
and he who lives beneath its sway shall know that the heart of 
the universe and his own heart are at one—that he dwells for 
ever with God, “in whose will is our peace.” 

And may this spirit of unity and fellowship come upon us 
all at the close of these great assemblings together; and may 
it prosper within us and around us on the untrodden ways which 
we must travel in the times that are yet to be. May we return 
to the work and the wonder and worship of life, conscious of 
the truth and sweetness of the old words: “So then we are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God,” which household shall 
finally include, we may not doubt, the sinners also, seeing 
that they, too, are saints in the making; and that all shall 
come “in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto the perfect manhood, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


In the afternoon 2 Ministers’ Meeting, which was largely 
attended, was held in the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, where a 
service of devotion was conducted by the Rev. H. P. Barrow, 
M.A.; and after tea in the meeting-room an informal con- 
ference was held, at which the Rev. R. A. Armstrone 
presided. 

In the evening a very successful Temperance Demonstration 
was held at the Domestic Mission in Mill-street, under the 
presidency of the Rev. T. Luoyp Jones, when addresses were 
given by the Rev. J. C. Street, Mr. Richard D. Holt, Miss 
H. M. Johnson, the Rev. F. Alleu, and others ; and resolutions 
protesting against interferences with the discretion of Licensing 
Justices, and in favour of direct Veto, were passed. 
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